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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Arrican Stave Trape. On the 25th, in the house 
of lords, Lord Aberdeen laid upon the table a copy 
ot the instructions which have been issued by the 
government to her naval officers employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade. He spoke of the sub- 
ject at some length, and alluded to the 
“Active co operation and perfect understanding 
which existed between the government cruisers on 
the coast of Africa andthe squadron of the United 
States. The officers employed by the government of 
the United States, he said, had co-operated mos 
cordially and actively with her majesty’s officers; 


and he had no doubt that the greatest possible advan- 


} 





of three years the annual number of 28,000. The 


increase during the last year was to be attributed’ to 
two causes: one cause was the necessity which arose 
for removing a considerable number of the vessels 
belonging to the squadron employed on the coast of 
Brazil! from watching that coast in order to attend to 
British interests, which were materially affected and 
endangered by the senseless war carried on between 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, in the river Plate.” 
The government, he said, had determined greatly 
to increase the force on the coast of Africa so as to 
prevent any export whatever of negroes. His re- 
marks and the instructions were received with gene- 
ral favor by the house. 
The fourth section of the instructions applies to 
vessels not justly entitled to claim the protection of 
the flag of any state or nation; and the fifth section 
relates to vessels suspected of hoisting a flag to which 
they are not legally entitled. In the latter case, if there 
be reasonable ground of suspicion thata vessel is not 
entitled to bear the flag she may have assumed, and 
is engaged in the slave trade, she may be visited in 
order to ascertain her true character; but 
“These investigations are not to be procecded in 
one step after 1t shall have been ascertained that the 
vessel cannot be legally detained by the visiting ship; 
as soon as that fact is ascertained, she must be allow- 
ed to pnoceed on. her voyage forthwith.” 
In the sixth section provision is made for the Bri- 
tish relations with the cruisers and vessels of the 
United States, under the treaty of Washington. After 
recommending the system of joint cruisers of the 
two nations, whenever itis practicable, the instruc- 
tion goes on to direct the British commander in no 
case to cause vesscls bearing the American flag to be 
visited and dealt with according to their nationality, 
unless he shall have reason to believe that the United States 


tage would be derived from this understanding. This | flag is dishonestly used; and the point which has been 


was the more important, because the slight differences 
of opinion which existed on the construction of cer- 
tain claims made respectively by the two govern- 


| 


ments required nothing but a conciliatory spirit and | 


friendly disposition on the part of persons engaged to | 


render them perfectly innocuous. 
spirit prevailed, inconveniences might certainly have 
arisen from the different views taken by the different 
parties. Hesalso had reason to know that the orench 


government had recently shown.a disposition fo take 'from;.at the same tjme you will remember that the) 


amore active part than hitherto in the suppression 
of this slave traffic by cruisers. Therefore with the 
co-operation. of the United States and of the French 
cruise7s, there was now a better prospect, he thought, 
that our exertions would be attended: with success.” 

He made the following statement of the success 
which has -attended the efforts of the government to 
suppress this infamous traffic: 

“According to the first accurate accounts on the 


} 
| 


ing. that the flag of the Union should give immunity 
to those who have noright to bear it; and that, most} 


more than once discussed between the cabinets of 
London and Washington is thus disposed of: 

“The commanding officers of her majesty’s vessels 
on the African station are to bear in mind that it is 


no part of their duty to capture, to visit, or in any | 
Had a different | Way to interfere with, vessels of the U. States, whe- 


ther those vessels shal! have slaves on board or not; 
and you will give strict instructions to the command- 


ing officers of the vessels under you to abstain there- 


government of the United States are far from claim- 





pointed out the fallacy; and, with a completeness of 
view that makes us hail him as an invaluable coad- 
jutor, said’ how the battle of slave-trade-suppression 
must be fought and won. in the commercial field of 
our own Weat Fndies. 


A court martial was held in July, at Devonport, 
to investigate charges against Lieut. Edward Evans 
Gray, arising from the complaint of the French go- 
vernment, that on the Coast of Africa, in July, 1842, 
he improperly boarded the French vessel Luiz d’Al- 
buquerqne, (a suspected slaver) then sailing under 
French colors. The technical charges were—first, 
disobedience of orders; second, neglect in not stop- 
ping the search; and third, neglect in permitting a 
cask of wine to be received into his vessel, the Bo- 
netta, from the Luiz d’Albuquerque, without pay- 
ment properly secured; and other minor irregulari- 
ties. The defence was, that Mr. Gray only visited 
the ship, (which exactly resembled a Brazil slaving 
vessel expected to be in the same quarter,) in order 
to ascertain whether the nationality indicated by the 
flag was true, for appearances were very equivocal; 
and that the seareh was effected without his know- 
ledge, under a misconception of his orders, and stop- 
ped as soon ashe knew it; with testimonials as to 
discipline on board the Bonetta. The court decided 
that the first charge had been proved; that the se- 
cond charge was not proved; and that the third charge 
was partly proved; sentencing Lieut. Gray to be se- 
verely reprimanded, with a caution to be more par- 
ticular in giving orders for the future. 

[London Spectator. 
SOUTH. AMERICA. 

In Peru, civil war is.still, raging, under the respec- 
tive commands of Rivanco and Castillo, with very 
| little likelihood of their settling their disputes. The 
other states of the Equator and New Grenada were 
| tranquil. 





MEXICO. 

We learn verbally (says the Picayune), that the 
| Mexican authorities are recruiting sailors for the 
/mavy very rapidly in all'the Mexican ports on the 
| Gulf. With these it is intended to act against Texas. 
|The rate of wages paid is said to be so high as to 
| tempt the cupidity of English and even American 
| sailors, from whom thus far almost all the recruits 
| have been made. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Epucation. Commodore Jones, U. S. N., in a 
recent speech at a great meeting of the natives of the 
Sandwich hslands, complimented them onthe system 


-assuredly, Great Britain never will allow vessels of of education established among them, and stated this 


} 


other nations to escape visit and examination by 
merely hoisting a United States flag, or the flag of 
any other nation which has not granted to Great 
Britain the right of search.” 


SuPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. The new.go, 


subject, it appeared, that for many years the same | vernment instructions to officers of the navy engaged 


number of slaves had been imported. into the Ameri- 
can colonies and continent down to a very. recent pe- 
riod. A number varying from 90,000. to.100,000 ap- 


| 


| 


in the suppression of the slaye trade, and the new 
plan of cruising, have been, promulgated by Lord 
Aberdeen. Hitherto, with a slovenly neglect of 


peared to have been annually exported from Africa | practical details characteristic of the whole system, 


down to avery recent period; and the abolition of 
the slave trade by this country did not appear to have 
affected in any very material degree the number of 
slaves torn from Africa. The only period in which 
there appeared to have been a considerable diminu- 
tion of the number was as recent as from 1830,to 
1835. During those tive years the average amount 
of slaves exported from Africa appeared to have 
been 58,000. The first notice he had of the number 
of slaves exported from Africa related to the year 
1786; and from that perivd until the year 1830 the 
number annually exported varied from 90,000 to 
100,000. From 1830 to 1835 the average annual 
number exported was, as he had just stated, reduced 
to 58,000; but he regretted to say that during the five 
succeeding years, namely, from 1835.to 1840, the 
average number had again risen to 99,342. Conse- 
quently, in this latter period the number of slaves 
exported from Africa had risen to its extreme height. 
The average annual number of slaves exported from 
Africa during the last three years—from 1840 to 1844 
—was only 28,000, being the least number by far that 
had ever been exported in the course of a year. The 
year when the Jeast importation of slaves into Brazil, 
Cuba, &c. took place was 1842, the importation then 
only amounting to 17,000. He was sorry to say that 
during the last year (1843) the number had risen to 
38,000; making, as he before stated, on the average 
XVI Vol.—Sig 27. 


{ 


instructions.to officers have been a farce—diplomatic 
treaties haye been tossed to the sailors, at sea, with- 
out.a word of advice or explanation; henceforth all 
is to be cut and dry, and “every difficulty’ is to be 
provided for. 
ing also is to be more judiciously contrived; instead 
of trying to catch the slavers after they have got 
away, cruisers are to look for them at the starting 
places, on the Cuast of Africa; the wasps are to be 
watched for, not all about the field, but at the mouth 
of the nest. A few ships are still to cruise about the 
South American coast, lurking behind the wicket to 
stop balls missed by the bat; though Lord Aberdeen 
says the batsmen are so very sure that no balls will 
be missed. These aré a sort of improvements; they 
patch up the existing system—give it a gloss that 
looks like new. But they do not in the slightest de- 
gree touch the root of the evil; they do not make 
one step toward showing that free labor may be 
more profitable, more yee Lice than slave labor; 
and till that is doneall other labor is vain. The coast 
guard, that costs millions sterling, to blockade the 
shores. of our own little island, backed by all our po- 
lice, “honest traders’” vigilance, and civilization, 
cannot contend against ten per cent. profit, and yet 
we send a few sailors to fight against hundreds per 
cent., African savagery, American and Spanish bad 





faith, and the spanless Atlantic! Lord Clarendon 


This is well—if possible. The cruis- | 


| 
} 


remarkable fact, liighly creditable both to them and 
the American missionaries under whose auspices so 
much good has been accomplished—‘At Monterey 
de California there are several English and Ameri- 
/cans, intermarried with descendants of the old Span- 


| 


j iards, and they have children growing up around 


| them. On my inquiry as to their schools and. means 
af education, judge of my surprise when the answer 
_was—‘Oh, we have to send them to the Sandwich 
| Islands to be educated; there they have good schools, 
here we have none!”” 

PARAGUAY, 

Robert M. Hamilton, esq., of this city, at presen 
_and for many years past U. 8. consul at Montevideo, 
has furnished the Natiunal Institute, at Washington, 
with an extended and ably written paper respecting 
“the political, moral and commercial condition of 
Paraguay, the advantages offered by that country to 

mercantile undertakings, and the manner of carry- 
| ing them into successful. operation.” Since the 
death of Francia, the dictator,a change has taken 
place inthe system of administration of Paraguay. 
Under Don Carlos Lopez, a man of totally different 
character and principles from Francia, a system of 
caution and prudence has succeeded the terrorism 
of Francia, The incommunication and isolation in 
which the dictator kept the country for thirty years 
have been much modified already since his death; 
the new government having established two fixed 
markets or points of communication to. which all fo- 
reigners are allowed free access, but, from which 
they are not yet permitted to penetrate into the inte- 
rior of the country without the special permission of 
the government. 

“This restriction,’ remarks Mr. Hamilton, ‘so 
opposed to the interests of commerce, may to some 
persons appear a sign of barbarism, and a desire on 
the part of the new government to perpetuate the 
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system of Francia; but those who are acquainted 


with the affairs of Paraguay understand the poljey 
of this restriction, which wil] necessarily give Way 
to a change of circumstances, and know that ina 
short time a perfect freedom of communication wil] 
be allowed as in other countries. The province of 
Paraguay has been claimed by Governor Rosas as a 

art of the Argentine confederation; but in that he 
sei been foiled, for, on the 25th of November, 1843, 
the Paraguayans, in genera] congress assembled, de- 
clared explicitly the independence of the republic 
in conformity with the voice of the people, estab- 
lishing at the same time the flag of the republic, and 
soliciting al] nations to recognise the same, and par- 
ticularly the United States of North America, with 
whom she is extremely desirous to cultivatea friend- 
ly intercourse, to be based upon a treaty of amity, 
commerce and navigation.” 

BOKHARA. 

Cou. Sroppart anpCapr.Conoiiy. The foilow- 
ing letter from Dr. Wolff to Capt. Grover confirms 
our anticipations respecting the fate of these two 
officers: 

“] write this letter in the house of Nayeb Samet 
Khan, the chief of the artillery and the arsenal of 
his majesty the king of Bokhara, a sincere friend of 
the British nation, but in the presence also of his 
majesty the ameer’s mahram, (private chamberlain, ) 
and I write thi§ letter officially, by order of the king 
of Bokhara, tc whom I give a translation of the ne- 
cessary topics, without comment, and without obser- 
vation. 

*On the 29th of April, the king stated to me, by 
the medium of the above-named Nayeb, and in the 
presence of Mullah Kasem, the king’s mabram, that 
he had put to death, in July, 1842, Col. Stoddart and 
Capt. Conolly. The first had been put to death:—1. 
On account of his having treated royalty with the 
greatest disrespect on different occasions. 2. That 
he had turned Mussulman, and then returned to the | 
Christian faith. 3. That he had promised to get let- | 
ters from England in four months, by which he would 
be acknowledged ambassador from England, and 14 
months have elapsed without receiving any answer, 
though the king had erected post-houses on his ac- 
count; and with regard to Conolly, that he had been 
put to death for having induced the khans of Khiva 
and Kokan to wage war against the king of Bokha- 
ra,” &e. [ 4satic Journal. 
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Dirptomaric. We regret to learn that the Cheva-_ 
hier Don Pablo Chacon, consul general of Spain for | 
the United States, died yesterday aflernoon, at four: 
o’clock, at Bristol, where he had been residing for | 
some time in the hope of restoring his health. He 
had been in ill health some time, and his disease will 
be deeply regretted. [Phil. U.S. Gaz. | 





Requisition FoR Suaves. The St. Louis Augus- 
tine News of 17ih instant, says—‘The United States 
Rev. schr. Vigilant, commander Taylor, arrived here 
on Saturday last, from St. Marks, via Key West.— 
The object ofher visit isa demand from the governor 
of Louisiana, through the governor of Florida, for 
eight negroes who made their escape from the Balize | 
on the pilot boat Lafayette, and were stranded on the | 
Tortugas Reef. Six of the negroes were sold a few | 
days previous to the arrival of the Vigilant, by the 
United States Marshal, agreeahly to an order of the 
court, and were purchased by Mr. V. Sanchez, for 
the sum of $2,300. As yet Mr. Sanchez has refused 
to deliver up those negroes, agreeably to the demand 
of the governor of Louisiana, but claims them as his 
' property, having purchased them at public sale. The 
case is a novel one, and some excitement has been) 
created on the subject.” | 





} 

Copper REGION OF Lake Surerior. By a law of 

the last session, $20,000 were appropriated to a sur- 

vey with reference to minerals, in the copper region 
south of Lake Superior. 


The contract was given entirely to Dr. Haughton, | 
of Michigan, late principal of the geological survey | 
of that state. The surveys are to be made in the! 
usual manner:—laying off the mineral region into | 
townships and sections. The returns to comprise, | 
in addition to the surveyor’s minutes, a representa- | 
tion of the geology and mineral value of the land. 

For this service Dr. Haughton is to receive the 
sum of $5 per mile—the whole to be completed in 
January, 1847. The territory known as the copper | 
region of Michigan, lies between the point Keweena | 
and the Montreal river, the Jatter being the western 
boundary of the state. Dr. Haughton, while in the 
service of Michigan, has partly explored this tract, 
and determined the general limits of the copper- 
bearing rocks, 
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/upon the tonnage of Hanoverian vessels than on vr | 


,on the the 14th from Montevideo. 


arrived at Norfolk from Galveston, is ordered into 








They occupy a space of about 60 miles by 20, and 
extend under the waters of the lake. They rise again 
on the north side, still containing rich veins of cop- 

er, particularly in the Isle Royal. Government 

ad authorised locations of Jand under leases, and 
several entries were made last year. 

The present survey is intended to fit the land for 
sale or lease by mathematical decision, and to ascer- 
tain its value for copper ores. The land surveys of 
the upper peninsula have not yet reached the region. 
From St. Mary’s westward, the township lines are 
run as far as Chocolate river, or about 120 miles.— 
Thence a base line is to be extended through the miner- 
al lands upon which the meridians will be predicated. 
Probably the government could not have selected a 
more competent person to make the desired explora- 
tions than Dr. Haughton. His present knowledge of 
the country is considerable—he having traversed it 
several times. When Capt. Cram ran the boundary 
between Michigan and Wisconsin, from the mouth of 
the Menominee river, up the same to the lakes, Vieux 
desert, and thence to the source of the Montreal and 
the Lake Superior, Dr. Haughton was of the com- 

any. 

: This survey determined the curious fact that the 
law describing this boundary gives to Michigan, a 
small triangular tract of land on the northern shore 
of the lake at the mouth of Pigeon river. 

The rocks of the copper region, dipping beneath | 
the surface of the water, and reappearing on the | 
northern shore, are supposed to be equally rich in, 
ores through the bottom of the Jake, where they may, 
be worked in process of time. 

We are informed that but little will be accomplish- | 
ed this season, on account of the Jateness of the ap- | 
propriation. A letter toa gentleman of this city from | 
Copper Harbor, says that one company has arrived | 
there and proceeded to the scene of operations. And, 
also that troops have been ordered to that place as a 
permanent station. {t is situated at the extreme of! 
Point Revenue. [ Cineinnati Chronicle. 








lRon CHAINS—Brazit st@aR—Cocoa nuts—Avus— 
TRIAN WINES—TONNAGE DuTIES. The secretary of | 
the treasury has issued a circular, regulating the du-| 
ties on iron cables and chains in relation to which 
great confusion exists and much complaint has been | 


made, growing out of the indefinite construction of | 


the second paragraph of the seventh section of the, 





|act of August 3d, 1842, which seems to suppose that | 


there are three classes of chains ready made for use, | 


| the first class chargeable with a duty of two and a| 


half cents per pound, the second thirty per cent. ad 
valorem, and the third class four cents per pound. | 

The secretary recognizes but the first two classes, | 
the first embracing ali chain cables, and the seconc | 
all other chains, and directs the application of the | 
duty of four cents per pound, to wrought iron pre-| 
pared for chains, other than cables. Ie does this| 
from the fact that a duty of four cents would deny | 


' 
| 


‘all mercantile profit and prohibit importation, and | 


from the belief that when congress in the exercise of | 


their power.of taxation have not spoken expressly | 


and clearly, when the words of the law leave room, 


| for rational doubt as to a higher or lower rate of tax- | 


ation, the decision of the executive officers should be | 
in favor of the lower rate. 


The secretary has also decided that Brazil sugar’ 


_is to pay but two and a half cents a pound, as brown 


sugar; that cocoa nuts are free of duty, as West India 
fruit; that Austtan wines in bottles, are liable to a 
duty of but fifteen cents a gallon, like those of Portu-| 
gal; that coffee imported in the vessels of the Nether- | 
lands from their ports in Europe is exempt from duty;) 
and that no higher or other duties are to be collected | 
sels of the United States. 
| 
THE NAVY. | 

The Reritan U.S frigate, commodore Turner, was | 
at Rio Janeiro on the 15th July. 
The Congress frigate, Capt. Voorhees arrived there | 





The Erie sloop of war, commander Dukes arrived | 


| there on the 14th, in 30 days from Valparaiso to sail | 


in a few days for New York. | 
Commander Wetmore, has been detached from the | 
North Carolina, at his own request. 
The United States, U. S. frigate Captain J. Arm-| 


| Strong, arrived at the port of Callao from Mexico on | 


the Sth of June last, on her way home. | 
The Flirt, U. S. schooner, T. A. Davis Lieut. Com. 


quarantine, having several cases of yellow fever on 
board. 

Orders have heen received from the secretary of 
the treasury for a trial of speed and strength between 
the iron cutters Legare and Spencer—which may be 
expected to come off within the next ten days. 

[NV ¥. Jour. Com. 





| members, stood last year 25 whig, 25 loco. 
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Navat Asytum. The secretary of the navy hag 
given instructions to build two wings to the United 
States Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, for the accom. 
modation of the governor, surgeon and other officers 
of this institution. : 


The pension jist has so much increased as to re. 
quire more room than can now be bad in the main 
building. The wings have been commenced and the 
mechanics and artisans are in full operation toward 
their construction. The dimensions of each of the 
buildings are to be forty-seven feet front by about 
ninety feet in depth, with porters’ lodges on the 
front jine of the Gray’s Ferry road. W. Strickland 
is appointed the architect and superintendent, and 
we understand, that in point of architectural taste, 
he will produce a strict correspondence of these 
wings with the main building, the front of which is 
396 feet, and ornamented with a portico in the cen- 
tre, flanked by extensive verandas. The main build- 
ing was designed by Mr. Strickland, and was built 
twelve or thirteen years ago. Commodore Morgan is 
now governor of the institution. { Sentinel. 


CommMopore DaLtaAs—GENERAL ORDERS. Navy 
Department, August 26, 1844.—Official intelligence 
having been received at this department of the 
death of Commodore ALExanperR J. Dauuas, on the 
3d of June jast, on board of the U. States frigate 
Savannah, in the harbor of Callao, while in command 
of the United States naval forces in the Pacific oce- 
an, as a mark of respect to the memory of this meri- 
torious officer, the flags will be hoisted at half mast 
on board every vessel in commission and at each navy 
yard and naval station during the day, and thirteen 
minute guns be fired at noon, on the day after the re- 
ceipt of this order. 

The officers of the navy and marine corps will 
wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

L. WARRINGTON, 
For the secretary of the navy. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 








Massacnusetts. ‘*Democratic’’ nominations. At 
a Democratic State Convention at Worcester, on the 
13th, George Bancroft, of Boston, was nominated as 
the candidate of the party for governor at the en- 
suing election, and H. H. Childs, of Pittsfield, for 
lieutenant governor. Mr. Bancroft was present and 
accepted the honor tendered to him. 

For Presidential Electors: 
Electors at large—Gayton P. Osgood, andS. C. 


_ Allen. 


Ist district—Charles G. Greene, of Boston. 





2d 3 Ebenezer H. Stacey, of Gloncester. 
3d % Hiram Plummer, of Haverhill. 

mis 8 Charles Thompson, of Charlestown. 
5th @ « J. S. C. Knowlton, of Worcester. 

6th id H. G. Newcomb, of Greenfield. 
ss; Orin Page, of Blondford. 

8th és Dr. Artemas Brown, of Medway. 

mem Peter H. Pierce, of Middleboro’. 
10th = * John H. Shaw, of Nantucket. 

Inptana. Election—The Senate. Composed of 50 


They 
serve for three years, one third being elected annu- 
ally. Of those who keld over this year 15 are whigs 
and 15 locos. 
posed of 100 members, chosen annually. 
they stood 55 Loco and 45 Whig. 

The result of the election is to leave political par- 
ties again equally divided. 


Last year 


SENATORS. 
Ww. L.F. W. L. F. 
1843. 1844. 

Old Senators, 15 15 15 15 
Allen, 0 l 0 1 
Clark, 0 1 0 1 
Daviess & Martin 0 i 0 1 
Elkhart, 0 1 0 1 
| Gibson, &c. 0 1 0 1 
Green and Owen 0 1 1 0 
Jefferson, ] 0 1 0 
| Lawrence and Vigo 0 1 j 0 
Madison & Hancock 1 0 0 1 
Morgan 0 1 0 1 
Orange & Crawford 1 0 0 1 
Parke, 1 0 1 0 
Ripley, 1 0 1 0 
Rush, i Q 1 0 
Switzerland 1 0 1 0 
Vanderburg & Posey 1 0 0 1 
Vermillion, 1 0 1 0 
Washington, 0 1 0 1 
Wayne, 1 J 2 0 
25 25 25 25 


Election 5th August 1844 


The House of Representatives, is com- 
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REPRESENTATIVES. 
1843. 1844. 
L. F. 


i 
omy 


ox 
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Allen, 

Adams and Jay, 
Brown, 
Blackford, 
Boone, 
Bartholomew, 
Benton, 

Cass, 

Clay, 
Crawford, 
Carroll, 
Clinton, 
Clark, 
Decatur, 
Dearborn, 
Delaware, 
Daviess, 
Dubois, 
Elkhart, 
Fayette, 
Fountaine, 
Floyd, 
Franklin, 
Fulton & Marshall, 
Gibson, 
Grant, 
Greene, 
Hancock, 
Hamilton, 
Hendricks, 
Harrison, 
Henry, 
Jennings, 
Jefferson, 
Johnson, 
Jackson, 
Knox, 
Kosciusko & Whitley 
Lawrence, 
Laporte, 

Lake and Porter, 
Lagrange & Noble; 
Miami & Wabash, 
Marion, 
Morgan, 
Monroe, 
Madison, 
Martin, 
Montgomery, 
Owen, 

Pike, 

Perry, 

Parke, 
Putnam, 
Posey, 

Rush, 
Randolph, 
Ripley, 
Switzerland, 
Shelby, 
Sullivan, 

St. Joseph, 
Steuben & DeKalb, 
Scott, 
Spencer, 
Tippecanoe, 
Union, 
Vanderburgh, 
Vigo, 
Vermillion, 
Warwick, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 
Warren, 
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45 45 
The whigs will therefore have a majority of ten on 


joint ballot—exactly the same majority the locos 
had in the last legislature. 


The loco present governor was elected last August 
by a majority of 2013 votes. In 1840 Gen. Harrison’s 
majority over Van Buren was 13,698. 


The popular vote we have not yet full returns of.— 
The whigs have gained on the vote of Jast year so far 
as returns are received. 


New Jersey. The constitution recently adopted 
by the people of New Jersey, having been confirmed 
by a large majority of the voters of the state, goes 
into operation on Monday next, and under it the elec- 
tion for governor and state officers will be heldon the 
8th and 9th of October next. The election for mem- 
bers of congress and for electors of president and vice 
pevneent of the United States will take place on the 

th and 6th of November, 





Lovistana. The convention on the constitution, as- have, and might have had years ago, with those vari~ 
sembled at Jackson, on the Sth inst. Some difficulty ous other benefits which have so Jong been ceived 
occurred on attempting to organize, in consequence , without a struggle and akmost without a thought, to 
of conflicting claims to seats. The difficulty was English energy and enterprise. 
averted finally by Messrs. Wileoxon and O’Bryan, In introducing the letter of the American consul, 
the claimants, withdrawing, for the present, toallow' Mr, Hunt gives some idea of the extent and impor- 
the remainder to organize. This is the right course. tance of the copper ore of Cuba. From this it ap- 

Judge Saunders presided, until the convention pears, that the quantity shipped from that Island to 
should organize, which was effected on the 6thby England during the year, from Ist of July, 1842, 
electing on the 4th ballot, J. Walker, as president. to 30th of June, 1843, was 28,886 tons of 21 ewt, and 
On the first ballot, J. Walker and F. Garcia, each the amouut for which the ore sold at Swansea, Wales, 
had 28 votes—18 scattering. On the second ballot previously to smelting, was £408,865, or $1,973,896. 
Walker had 37, Grymes 36,and 3 seattering,—on The whole of thie vast ammount of copper which Cuba 
the third baliot Walker 37, Grymes 36, and one scat-! produces, and a shave of that from South America 
tering; on the 4th ballot, Walker 38, Grymes 34— | might readily be transported to the port of New York, 
75 in attendance. The English companies in Cuba have been anxiously 

Horatio Davis, was elected secretary, and James} inquiring for a position nearer to their mines, where 
Carpenter, sergeant at arms. they might smelt their ores and avoid the duty in 

A. Badasesquie, esq.,delegate from St. Johns, du- | England of £4 10s, and £6 per ton of copper: 
ring the first day’s session, wasattacked by analarm-| No position offers advantages equal to New York; 
ing rush of blood to the head, and his recovery is; and the business of smelting, if established here, 
doubtful. would command the whole ore of the Islands, English 
om as well as Spanish and American, besides offering a 

new branch of trade to South America, from whence 


our ships now bring large quantities of copper, but no 
Ortamwar Lerrer or Generar G. Wasuineron. | ore, there being no market here for want of a smelt- 


An esteemed friend has sent us an original letter of| ing establishment. It is further stated in the Maga- 
General Washington, a copy of which will be found | zine, that the Royal Santiago Company, at St. Jago 
below. It is written in the plain, bold hand for which | de Cwba, realized a net profit of £32,000 from their 
the chirography of that great man was so remarka- | business, for twelve months of 1843 and 1844, equal 
ble: [Balto. American. | to about 50 per cent per annum, upen the capital in- 
To the editors of the American, vested; and that the Cuba Company paid for their 


: lines £480,000, upwards of $2,000,000. 
GENTLEMEN: } owe you an apology for neglecting | N s)UUU, Up t 9~,UUU, ; 
to fulfil, until now, my promise to send you the letter) We understand that a Company for smelting has 


of General Washington, which, you may recollect, y| been formed in this city and the stock is nearly all 


told you had been given to me by an old patriot, who, taken up. 
was aware of the interest which I take in these and a 7 
every memento of that great and good man, of whom | FOREIGN Paurers. We mentioned, the other day, 
Napoleon, when about to embark for Egypt said at | 99 incident that came under our own observation—a 
Toulon, “Posterity will talk of hin with reverence as | V!S!t we received from an Italian mendicant, who 
the founder of a great empire, when my name shall | with his family of fourteen had been brought from 
be lost in the vortex of revolutions!” Though pos-| Genoa, gratis, ina Sardinian vessel. We have since 
sessed of no individual history of this letter, it ap- learned that Se vessels from the same port, Genoa, 
pears to.me to explain itself. It was written at the have recently brought to New York more than a 
time of the expected war with France, when Wash- hundred passengers, many of whom were mendicants 
ington was again selected as the champion of our at home and have taken up the business here. 
liberties, a trust which he nobly, and willingly as- One of them made an unlucky begging visit yester- 
sumed, though at the time uttering the prophecy, day. He walked into the counting room of Harper 
that no war would oecur: “The dictatory though mad | & Brothers, where the Mayor happened to be at the 
enough to do almost any thing, are yet not quite so; Moment. The man produced an ample store of cer- 
mad as to venture an attack, when they shall find | lificates—some of them written on parchment, for 
that the spirit of the nation is up.” These are re- | longservice—setting forth his excellent qualifications 
ported as his words, the true result of which he was | 28 @ candidate for charity. The Mayor examined 
not permitted by Providence to see accomplished, Pech with grave attention, and then politely invited 
through the diplomatic agency of the envoys des- als customer toa walk, which terminated atthe city 
patched by Mr. Adams to France;—death having | Prison. Begging is prohibited by law, and as the 
previous to their advices being received, put the seal | Mayor lays himself out to enforce the laws, the men- 
to his immortal virtues. | dicant was. committed. [M. Y. Com. Adv. 
The uniform herein mentioned was doubtless tha === Sak 


of commander’ in chief. TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
With much respect, lam your obed’t servant, is 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


























; GreaT Saves or Timper Lanp sy Mare anp 
. ‘Mount Vernon, and preg hig |Massacnusetts. The land agents of Maine and 
Dear Sin: Your favours of the 24th and 2oth inst.) Massachusetts offered several townships of timber 
have been received. land, for sale at auction, in this city, on Wednesday, 
For the stars, enclosed in the latter, I thank you. | at the land office. There were eight whole townships, 
The amount of cost, six dollars, is herein remitted. | and two fractions of townships, sold at the prices 
I preferred sending a Columbia Bank note for a dol- | mentioned below: 
lar, to one of silver, (in a letter,) as it can readily be : of S.W. No.5, R.10, 5,558 — aers 





- a SO0$c. p.ac. 


exchanged for the latter, and the other Banks issue}; N, “ 7,R.10, 8,037 “ a 50le. * 
no. notes under five dollars. | “ 8 R.10,23.760 “ 9 5Olc, « 

For the box which accompanied the letter of the.| * 6, R. 12, 23,554.60 “ al,73%e. 
24th, I feel much obliged. 5 have not had time yet) “* 7, R 12, 24.240.03 * al,8lic. “ 
to examine, and compare the figures with the instruc: | * 8, R. 12, 23,124.60 “ al9lc. “ 
tions;—but prima facie, there is something curious, “7, R. 13, 24,292 40 “ al,17 c. “ 
and I dare say useful in the design. “ §,R.13,23,835.87 “ a219 c. 





‘6, R. 14, 23,788.7 “ alae. 
“ 8, R. 14, 23,820.74 “ al,49ic. * 
In each township there was reserved, to the arweunt 


L shall send up to Alexandria on Wednesday; but | 
shall feel no disappointment if my uniform is not | 
there. With very great esteem and regard—lI am— | 
Dear sir,—Your most ob’t and affectionate servant. Of one thousand acres, for public uses. The net 


G. WASHINGTON. (amount of acres sold was 195,425. 
Jas. MeHewry, Secretary of War, Philadelphia.; Qn a parcel being struck off it was necessary for 
the purchaser to go forward and pay down five hun- 





Copper Mines or Cusa. 


the United States Consul at Neuvitas, has addressed | 
a letter to Freeman Hunt, the editor of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, touching the Copper Maines of 
Cuba. Mr. Ditson states that there are several 
American companies in the Island, who ship the ores 
of their Copper Mines to England under enormous | 
expenses of duty, freight, &c., for want of purchasera_ 
inthe U. States. He says that if these ores could be, 
smelted in the States, even at double the sum it costs 
at Swansea, (which is £2, 10s. per ton,) hundreds 
and thousands of tons, not only from Cuba, but 
from South America, would be sent direct to the 
United States in American vessels, and thus open a 
new channel of commercial advantage, and give to 








our own shipping that profit of freight they should, 


Georze Ditson, esq., dred dollars as earnest money, as a pledge that he 


would proceed to close the business agreeably to the 
terms of sale or forfeit the whole. In this way five 
thousand dollars were securely bagged at the con- 
clusion of the sale, the whole of which will proba- 
bly go towards the payment on the land as the sales 
close up. These prices show a great improvement 
in the price of timber on the frontier of our state, 
and probably in all cases those who purchased under- 
stood well the value of the land they were buying. 
At the public sale of lands, policy and good general- 
ship require frequently that men of straw, and some 
little stratagem, be used that all may not be able to 
read the hand of the principa! operators. It is said 
to have been vastly amusing ta see some of these 
agents, after hidding off a township step boldly for. 
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ward and pull five hundred dollars from.their pockets 
and plank it down as proof that they were in ear- 
nest, and at an indication that there wasa plenty more 
where that come from. [Bangor Whig. 

Texas—Gatveston Trape. The amount of goods 
imported into the district of Galveston, during the 
quae ending 30th April, 1844, is as follows: 

ash Duties, $31,214 34 





Permits, 121 40 
Blanks, 199 15 
Tonnage, 3,508 30 
Vessels’ fees and fines, 388 00 
$35,431 69 

Secured in public store, 2,132 50 





Total revenue, $37,564 91 
Exports. The Galveston Civilian of the 8th inst. 
gives the following statement of the exports from 
that port during the quarter ending on the ist of 


May:— 
6,692 bales cotton, at $35 per bale, $216,720 00 
3,234 hides, custom house value, 5,643 21 


14,990 staves, 534 26 
114 spars, 4,800 00 
1 box stuffed birds, 50 00 
1 Indian dress, 30 00 


1 bbl peccans, 
178 packages of skins, 
Lot of horns 


10 00 
767 61 
35 00 


3 bbls. tallow, 720 Ibs. 49 08 
2 boxes beeswax, 305 lbs. 47 86 
2 boxes tobacco, 264 Ibs. 18 48 





$227,695 50 
122,471 05 


The imports of the same period, amount- 
ed to 





Balance in favor of exports of $105,224 45 

The Civilian adds:—“*That the balance thus ex- 
hibited in our favor is not erroneous, is clearly evinc- 
ed in the great increase in the amount of our specie 
circulation which has been recently experienced. 


“The small amount of cotton shown in the table 
of exports may strike some of our readers with sur- 
prise; but it is to be observed that the large portion 
of the heavy amounts recently received from the 


On1o— Bank statements. The siate auditor of Ohto 
gives the following statement of the condition of the | 
banks for the month of July: 


Notes and bills Capital steck $2,123,031 


discounted $2,966,387 | Circulation 2,121,245 
Specie 680,610 | Due to banks 66,242 
Benk notes 280,344 | Deposits 373,008 
Due from banks 114,958 | Surplus fund 141,482 
Eastern deposits 447,784 | Other liabilities 95,838 
Other resources 683,949 Total 5,123,034 

Total 5,123,034 

UNCURRENT FUNDS. 
Ohio 1 dis. | Erie 1 dis 
Kentucky 2 * | Do, relief a 
Indiana 1 * | Other do. By 
Mn. F.& M. Bk Dt.1 “ | Canada Be 
O. branch at St. Jo.2 “ | Michigan Ins. Co. 1 ‘ 
St. Clair 1 * | Penn. para20 “ 
Wis. F.& M.Co. 14 | Eastern exchange } ‘ 





Commerce AND Revenve or THE Unirep Srares. 
From 1789 to 1844, with the tariff per cent. 

A correspondent has asked of us to give the amount 
of revenue, and the rates of the various tariffs since 
the foundation of the government. This is not} 
easily done, but we will satisfy the inquiry as, 
nearly as possible. In the table below are three 
columns—the first gives the year, the second the total | 
amount of imports, deducting the amount again export- | 
ed, the third the actual receipts into the treasury 
from duties. During the existence of the compro- 
mise act an immense amount of foreign goods came 





; 1298 second stecdiy mf: In i 
i dn 1828 the second protective tariff.- In 183 


in free of duly. 





country is not yet cleared for exportation. There 


are now in this port, receiving cargo, five English | 
brigs, three brigs and one barque from Bremen, a} 


United States’ brig and steamer, an Austrian ship, a 
French brig, and a Texian barque; fourteen large 
vessels, capable of carrying a quantity of cot- 
ton equal to the above, and some of which are near- 
ly ready to sail with full cargoes. + 





New York Banks. The following is a summary 
of the banks im the state of New York, showing the 
condition of their affairs on the Ist instant. The 
whole number of banks included in the general state- 
ment, is 147 and two branches, of which 65 are free 
banks: 

Resources. 
Loans and discounts, 
Loans and discounts to directors, 
Loans and discounts to brokers, 
Real Estate, 
Bonds and mortgages, 


464,464,928 
4,326,962 
2,832,039 
3,972,501 
3,282,724 


Stocks and promissory notes, 10,648,211 
Due from directors other than forloans,&c. 28,428 
Due from brokers other than forloans,&c. 509,078 
Bank fune, 317,701 
Loss and expense account, 667,487 
Overdrafts, 102,433 
Specie, 10,191,974 


Cash items, 
Bills of solvent banks, 


4,916,862 
2,511,326 


Bills of suspendéd banks, 230,793 
Due from bank and bankers, 8,358,804 
Added for cents, 524 





Total resources, $117,362,775 





Liabilities. 
Capital, $43,443,005 
Profits, 4,061,233 
Bank notes in circulation, old emission, 1,437,936 
Registered notes in circulation, 16,653,388 
Due treasurer of the state, 750,495 


Due commissioners of canal fund, 


\ 1,210,794 
Due depositors on demand, 


28,757,122 





Due individuals, 726,554 
Due banks, 16,102,922 
Due treasurer. of United States, 3,675,171 
Amount due not included under above 
heads, 545,883 
Added for cents, 272 
Total liabilities, $117,362,775 








tty 


’ 


con promise act. Observing these facts, we may de- 
duce some consequences. 

Nore 3—Below we give the results of each four 
years administration from 1801 to 1841. ‘The first 
column is the amount of imports, the second column 
is the duties collected, the third column is the per cent- 
age of duties on imports, taken in the whole. 

First 4 years of Mr. Jefferson. 


Imports. Duties. Per cent. 
$287 ,467,841 44,766,998 153 

Second 4 years of Mr. Jefferson. 

256,386,773 59,813,258 23 
First 4 years of Mr. Madison. 

205,213,257 38,112,817 19 
Second 4 years of Mr. Madison. 

268,399,354 62,813,012 24 
First 4 years of Mr. Monroe. : 

305,617,523 78,748,954 25 
Second 4 years of Mr. Monroe. 

204,608,070 67,560,968 33 
Administration of Mr. Adams. 

230,781,035 87,350,263 38 
First 4 years of Gen. Jackson. 

274,466,891 97,294,036 35 
Second 4 years of Gen. Jackson. 

389,120,019 88,048,318 23 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 

460,307,674 62,637,984 133 


[Cincinnati Chronicle. 





New Yorx.—Indian lands. The sale of the reser- 
vation of Indian lands, commenced at Buffalo a few 





Year. Neit imports. Duties collected. | days since. The following lots, with the names of the 
1789 $12,626,490 | purchaser and price given, went off at the first sale. 
1790 17,158,890 —_— | Lots. Purchaser. Per acre. 
1791 52,200,000 $4,399,473 126—43 41-100 acres—R. Summers $23 50 
1792 31,500,090 3,443,071 | 121—57 64-100 acres—J. Wolcott 13 00 
1793 31,100,000 ” 4,255,307 78—44 24-100 acres—Stephen Clark 16 00 
1794 34,600,000 4,801,065 | 70—51 40.100 acres—Patrick Dolan 11 25 
1795 69,756,268 5.588.461 69—51 acres—Michael Bonfield 11 50 
1796 81,436,164 6,567,088 68—51 48-100 acres—John O'Keefe 9 50 
1797 75,379 ,406 7,549,650 71—55 46 100 acres—John C. Vaughan 9 00 
1798 68,551,700 7,106,062 74—50 88 100 acres—Charles C. Smith 7 75 
1799 79,068,148 6,610,449 454, in Hamburg—58 acres—Samuel Ely 12 00 
1800 91,252,768 9,080,933 378—30 18-100 acres—O. Allen 11 50 
1801 111,363,511 10,750,779 |11—20 66-100 acres—Asa Whitney 31 00 
1802 76,333 333 12,438,236 9—20 19-100 acres—Alanson Webster 34 00 
1803 51,072,594 10,479,418 36, on turnpike—35 18-100 acres—S. Wolcott 24 50 
1804 48,768,403 11,098,565 457, in Hamburg—51 51-100 acres—J. Wolcott 14 50 
1805 66,820,981 12,936,487 401, in Hamburg—78 acres—O. Allen 8 00 
1806 68,716,764 14,667,698 472—32 76-100 acres—G. Smith 10 75 
1807 78,850,442 15,845,522) 76, in Cheektowaga—43 35-100 acres—John 
1803 43,992,586 16,363,551 | C. Vaughan 12 50 
1809 38,292,469 7,257,507 | 77, in Cheektowaga—43 95-100 acres—R. B. 
1810 61,008,507 8,583,309 | Heacock 11 63 
| 481i 37,377,210 13,313,223 | 199—20 acres—H. B. Potter 40 00 
1812 68,534,873 8 958,772: 188—66 40-100 acres—B. Toles 15 50 
1813 19,157,155 13,224,623 252—27 83-100 acres—H. B. Potter 22 00 
1814 12,819,831 5,998,772 , 287—34 71-100 acres—H. B. Potter 15 00 
1815 106,457,924 7,282 942 | 95, in Cheektowaga—61 80-100 acres—John 
1816 129,964,444 36,306,875 | Anderson 11 75 
1817 79,892,931 26,283,348 375—30 16-100 acres—H. B. Potter 13 75 
1818 102,323,304 17,176,388 | 379—30 66-100 acres—Thomas Purcell 12 50 
1819 67,959,317 20,233,609 | 386—35 58-100 acres—John Anderson 8 50 
1820 56,491,971 15,005,612; 416, in Hamburg—65 71-100 acs—J. Wolcott 11 50 
1821 41,283,236 13,004,447 | 367—35 56-100 acres—Thomas Dolan 13 00 
1822 60,955,339 17,589,762 | 384—66 acres—Jvuhn Rook 11 50 
1823 47,155,645 19,088,433 | 57, in Lancaster—98 acres—Geo. Standart 14 50 
1824 $5,211,850 17,878,323 | 56, in Lancaster—182 acres—G. H. Smith 6 00 
1825 63,749,432 20,098,713; Village lot 41—1 80-100 acres—O. Allen 215 00 
1826 60 435,865 23,333,742 Village lot 51—2 30-100 acres, and very good 
1827 56,080,931 19,712,253 | house thereon—Asa Whitmore, 600 00 
1828 50,914,807 23,205,524 | Village lot 50—2 39 100 acres—R. Summers 200 00 
1829 57,834,049 22,681,966 | Village lot 45—1 27-100 acres—G. B. Gates 385 00 
1830 56,489,441 21,922,391! Village lot 46—1 80 100 acres—G. Lb. Gates 150 00 
1831 83,153,608 24,224,442} Village lot 44—1 86-100 acres—S. Livingston 202 50 
1832 76,989,793 28,465,237 | Village lot 47--3 12-100 acres—O. Allen 207 50 
1833 88,295,576 29,032,509 | Village lot 53-11 78-100 acrs—W.Lockwood 35 00 
1834 103,208,521 16,214,957 | Village lot 55—9 15-100 acres—Saml. Lewis 33 50 
1835 129,392,247 19,391,311} Village lot 54—9 acres—Giles Houston 32 50 
1836 168,233,675 23,409,541 | Village lot 12—1 80-100 acres—R. Cary 120 00 
1837 119,134,255 11,169,290 | Village lot 13—-1 53-100 acres—J. B. Pierce 182 00 
1838 100,624,629 17,478,770 | Village lot 19—2 37-100 acres—O. Allen 180 00 
1839 151,597,607 19 500,000 | Village lot 21—2 85-100 acres—O. Allen 150 00 
1840 88,951,207 14,489,884 | Village lot 23—1 57-100 acres—O. Allen 180 00 
1841 112,477,096 14,847,557 | Village lot 38—17 52-100 acres—W. Wells 24 50 
1842 88,438,549 18,260,830 | Village lot 58—16 72-100 ac: s—J. G. Masten 63 00 
Nore 1—Prior to 1803 there was no account kept! Village lot 57—17 ucres—J. G. Masten 71 00 
for foreign merchandise re-exported, so that the table| Lot 125—on which is situated the Sulphur Springs 
of imports prior to that year includes the whole|—containing 53 45-100 acres, was bought by Sidney 
amount. Subsequent to that year we have deducted | Burr, at $65 per acre. 
from the total imports that part re-exported, so as 
to give the net imports only, on which duties were| Exports or Burrato anp Brack Rock. Not- 
paid. withstanding the depressed state of the market the 
Nore 2—There are several epochs to be noticed in| mills at the Rock have turned out more flour this 
the above statement. From 1807 to 1810 was the] season thus far, than any former year. Situated so 
period of the embargo and other restriction measures. | close to a large city, full prices are always found for 
From 1812 to 1815 was the period of the war. In| their refuse stock of bran, &c. while at the same 
1824 was enacted the first protective tariff, as such.| time by carefully watching our wheat market and 
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taking advantage of its fluctuations, they are enabled 
to secure a full stock of the choicest samples of grain 
at the lowest prices, and our only wonder is. that in- 
stead of there being but three mills in operation so 
close to us, the whole bank of Squaw Island is not 
Jined with grist mill and other manufacturing estab- 
jishments. If manufacturing is found to be profita- 
ble, here it must be doubly so, and we are pleased 
to see farther efforts making to start a fourth mill at 
the Dam, under the direction of Mr, Thompson.— 
The building is already completed, and the works 
will doubtless be put in operation at an early day. 

The shipment of flour and wheat from this city 
and Black Rock combined, lst Aug. for three sea- 
sons, Wwas— 





Buffalo? Black Rock. Total. 

1842—Wheat, bush. 386,475 16,263 402,783 

Flour, bbls. 278,287 43,677 321,964 
1843—Wheat, bush. 727,347 10,892 738,239 | 

Flour, bbls. (434,189 39,119 473,308 

1844—Wheat, bush. 940,478 38,250 978,728 

Flour, bbls. 500,250 58 600 558,850 


As the aggregate of flour which reached tide wa- 
ter to August was 908,000 bbls. it proves that nearly 
two thirds of the entire quantity was shipped from 
this city and Black Rock. Last year the combined 
amount of flour exported eastward from this ctty 
and the Rock was 992,000 bbls. showing that there 
is still 433,000 bbls. to be shipped (less that exported 
already this month) to meet the total exports of those 
two places last year. 





THE MORMONS. 





From the Quincy (Illinois, ) Whig 

“The recent death of Joseph Smith and his bro- 
ther, by lawless violence, while confined in jail, has 
been justly reprobated by the public voice, as well 
in the county of Hancock, where it happened, as in 
the state of Illinois generally, and in other parts of 
the Union. 
tends, lias been found to justify that rash and guilty 
act, however much he might believe that the crimes 
of the prisoners had deserved punishment at the 
hands of the law. 

But it seems to me that public sentiment, as is of- 
ten the case, is in danger-of re-acting with so much 
force as to overbear what, for want of a better term, 
I shall call public reason. In other words, our feel- 
ings have been so much revolted by this instance of 


anti-Mormon violence, that we sympathize with the | from its highest executive authority, is but one in-| of the action of the citizens, a 


Mormons alone; we are strongly set against their 
opponents; we forget the past conduct of the pro- 
phet and his followers; we Jose sight of the causes 
which led to the catastrophe, and the Mormons are 
becoming in our eyes a peaceful, law-abiding peo- 
ple, while their dead leaders assume the semblance 
of innocent and martyred victims. This is by no 
means an unusual revulsion in public feeling. But 
it is necessary to a just understanding of a question, 
which may at no distant day be of the highest im- 
portance to ourselves, that we arrest this current of 
sympathy, and calmly examine the actual position 
of things, before we are hurried away from the 
ground we have heretofore occupied. 


I need not review the history of the Mormons in 
this and other states. Fromthe many and conflict- 
ing statements published, enough may be gathered to 
satisfy us of these facts: that they have every where 
been troublesome neighbors; and wherever they have 
established themselves they have bred difficulties 
where none before existed; and that, taken as a body 
of people, especially if collected in strong settle- 
inents, they have always manifested a disposition to 
resist or evade the general laws of the state when 
applied to restrain their action. Such is the testi- 
mony against them in other states, and such is our 
own experience of them in Illinois. 

The causes of this insubordination and turbulence 
on their part are neither obscure aor uncertain; they 
are to be found in their peculiar tenets of faith and 
principtes of government. Other religious sects are 
as enthusiastic as the Mormons, as devoted to the 
worship of the creed of their choice; but they form 
no distinct, civil, or political community; they are 
all (however variant from one another in religious 
Opinion) citizens of a common government, and all 
recognise the supreme obligations of the constitu- 
tions, state and federal, and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof. Each man looks to those laws cs the 
measure of his duties and his rights, and is prepared 
to sustain their authority against all who oppose it. 

But the Mormons have heretofore proceeded 
upon a different system. The aim and object of him 
who called himself their prophet was to collect 
about him a people devoted to his will and obedient 
to all his commands. To this end he pretended to 
be inspired by God himself, to be favored with fre- 
quent revelations, and to announce to his followers, 


No man,so faras my knowledge ex- | 
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vah. To make his influence over them more direct 
and powerful, they were gathered, as much as pussi- 
ble, into communities, separate and distinct from 
other citizens; and, if people of a different persua- 
sion have settled among them, they have been too 
few and weak to make head against the authority of 
the prophet. The Mormons, thus associated and 
thus taught, have been the blind, fanatical, unrea- 
soning followers of an arch impostor. They have 
fed his luxury with their contributions of money and 
properly. They have pampered his pride and Just 
of power by their obedience and adulation. And, 
more than all, they have set up his will as paramount 
to the laws of the land, and have shown themselves 
on more than one occasion ready to support him by 
force in his opposition thereto. What else indeed, 
‘could be expected? The word of God, say they, is 
of far greater obligation than the word of man. 
God speaks by the mouth of Joseph—man speaks by 
human Jaws. Shall we not, therefore, rather obey 
God than man? 

Time will not permit me to exhibit the many il- 
lustrations of what I have stated above, which will 
readily oceur to all who are familiar with the con- 
duct of these people in Hancock county for the last 
‘three or four years. It is true that the grant of pow- 
ers in the charter of the city of Nauvoo has furnish- 
ed them with a pretext for some of the usurpations 
and encroachments of which they have been guilty. 
| But it was but a pretext, and a flimsy one; it could 
| not and did not deceive the designing men, who used 
‘it as a cloak for deliberate tyranny; it could not have 
‘served the purpose of deceiving any community not 











‘nor was that city charter necessary for the accom- 


plishment of these purposes. Had that pretext been 
wanting, others would have been found. The ground 
wok existed in the hearts of the deluded people; it 
| was easy for the hand of their ruler to raise upon it 
his edifice of fraud, vice, and tranny. 
Who doés not know the fact that one short year 
since Joseph Smith, when arrested by the authority 
‘of the governor of this state, upon a demand made 
‘by the governor of Missouri, discharged himself from 


custody by a mock trial upon habeas corpus before | 


| his creatures, the city council of Nauvoo, he himself 
| being president of that same city council, as mayor 
|of the city! 

Who does not know that this successful defiance 
of the laws of the state, and of process emanating 


‘stance out of many? Let me enumerate a few of 
‘them. The authorities of Nauvoo have assumed 
'and exercised the power— 
| To establish a recorder’s office for the record of 
| deeds, independent of that provided for by the state 
laws in every county. 
| Togrant marriage licenses, independently of the 
state laws requiring them to issue from the clerk of 
| the county commissioners’ court. 

To try cases of slander and causes the jurisdiction 
whereof is vested exclusively in the circuit courts 
of the state. ; 
| ‘To punish by fine and imprisonment persons guilty 
|of speaking words disrespectful of Joseph Smith, 
jand other alleged offences, which, if cognizable 
/any where, belonged exclusively to the circuit 
courts. 
| To arrest and annoy peaceable visiters to the city, 
by vexatious confinement and examination, under 
| pretence of regulating its police. 
| To discharge persons from arrest upon civil or 
criminal process from any court of the state, by 
| writs of habeas corpus emanating from the city coun- 
cil. 

Aud they passed an ordinance prohibiting any 
civil officer to serve process from the state courts in 








Nauvoo, unless it was countersigned by their mayor, | 


junder penalty of fine and imprisonment, which the 
'governor of the state is forbidden to remit by his 
| pardon! 

| But, not to fatigue your readers with further enu- 
| merations, I will proceed briefly to relate the facts 
whice led to the Jate occurrences in Hancock coun- 
ty, and from one example they may learn all the 
rest. 


late master a few weeks ago, and set up a newspaper 
in Nauvoo, which was designed to expose his hypo- 
crisy and vices. The prophet, in his capacity as 
mayor, called together the city council, and took 
into consideration this enterprise of the seceders, 
and the first number of the paper which had then 
been published. It was resolved by the city council 
and the mayor that the paper was a public nuisance, 
and ought to be abated, and forthwith a warrant was 
issued to the city marshall to take a sufficient force 
with him and to destroy the press andtype. ‘That 





from time to time, the commands of the great Jeho- | 


enslaved by the debasing influence of superstition; | 


Certain seceding Mormons, for reasons satisfacto- | 
ry to themselves, disavowed the authority of their | 
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officer obeyed his instructions, and on the same day, 
by force, broke into the office, broke up the press, 
and scattered the types into the street. 

One of the proprietors of the press went immedi- 
ately to Carthage, the county seat, and complained 
on oath against the mayor, the city council, the 
marshal, and others concerned, for a riot in the de- 
struction of his press. Upon his affidavit a warrant 
was issued to a constable, who went to serve it, at- 
tended by only one individual. He served it first 
upon the two Smiths, and afterwards upon the 
others. The prophet at first tried threats and inti- 
midation against the constable, swore great oaths 
that he would lose the last drop of his blood rather 
than go to Carthage, and finally resorted to the never- 
failing habeas corpus. He issued writs for the other 
defendants, some of them (being the city council) 
issued a writ for him: they tried each other and dis- 
charged each other; and the constable was dismissed 
by the city marshal (himself a defendant) with the 
assurance that, whether they were discharged or 
not, he should never take them out of that city. 

The constable reported to his fellow citizens in 
other parts of the county the resistance which he 
had met with, and called upon them for a force suffi: 
cient to enable him to execute the writ. It was 
known long before that Nauvoo boasted a large 
force under military organization, which was report- 
ed to be well supplied with arms. It was therefore 
necessary to make serious preparations for the colli- 
sion. The volunteer companies of the county were 
called out; new companies raised and organized; aid 
was solicited from other counties; arms, ammuni- 
| tion, and provisions were collected, and messengers 
were despatched to the governor, to inform him of 
the state of things and. ask his interference. The 
Mormons, on their part, were notidle. ‘Their friends 
were collected from the settlements into Nauvoo; 
the troops were daily paraded and drilled; guards 
| were stationed about the city, who permitted no one 
| to pass in or out without leave of the city authori- 
| ties; means and munitions of war were procured as 
fast as possible, and the whole city was put under 
strict military regulations, and, as inany say, martial 
law was proclai.ned. Nay, even after the governor 
arrived in the county,the United States mail was 
stopped and sent back some distance, and detained a 
considerable time, until leave to proceed was given 
| by the Mormon authorities. 


| Such was the state of affairs when the governor 
arrived in the county.’ He Wer ape the propriety 
nd, after a short cor- 
respondence, demanded of the prophet and hisco- 
defendants an unconditional surrender of themselves 
to the constable who had served the writ. After 
| some shuftling for two or three days, the accused fi- 
nally came mn and gave themselves up on a promise 
of protection from violence, which the governor 
gave them, and which he received an assurance of 
from the troops. After their surrender upon this 
charge, which they acknowledged, and for which 
they gave bail, the two Smiths were detained upon 
the further charge of treason; and, the trial being 
postponed in order to procure witnesses, they were 
committed to jail for safe-keeping. 
There is no doubt but that some evil disposed 
persons were during all this time engaged in stirring 
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and endeavoring to incite them to violence. But 
there is reason to believe, from the course of events, 
Unat such aresult might not have taken place but for 
one or two unluckly circumstances. The governor 
had ordered the troops at Warsaw and Carthage to 
rendezvous on Thursday, the 27th June, at Golden’s 
Point, and to march upon Nauvoo. His object I do 
not know, but I presume it was to make a display 
of force to the Mormons, and to convince them of 
their incapacity to resist the arms of the state. On 
the morning of that day, however, apprehending 
disturbances if he marched so large a force into the 
city, he ordered all the troops to be disbanded, with 
the exception of some 200 men, part of whom were 
in Nauvoo and a part in Carthage. With one com- 
pany of these he set out himself for Nauvoo. 

Upon the same day an attempt was detected to 
convey intothe jail a bundle containing clothes, 
which were evidently intended ta disguise the pri- 
soners: and the report became general that a rescue 
and escape was contemplated. Doubtless the dis- 
banding of the troops was also urged as a proof of 
the governor’s connivance at it. These were topics 
well calculated to inflame the minds of men, already 
strongly excited by the annoyance and tyranny of 
the Mormon rulers,and the recent expectation of 
actual hostilities. They produced a most unfortunate 
effect. A body of armed men marched hastily upon the 
jail, overpowered the guard, and put to death the two 
Smiths, and in that act inflicted a deep wound upon 
the honor of the state, and wrought a lasting injury to 
all who were opposed to the Mormon dynasty.” 
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BANK OF ENGLAND AND BRITISH 
CURRENCY. 


The intimacy of relations, financial as well as 
commercial, which will continue to subsist between 
England and the United States, makes the movements 
of that country doubly important to us. That the 
price not only of stocks but of all kinds of property, 
in this country, is to be Jargely influenced hereafter 
by the monetary and commercial operations of Eng- 
land, no one can doubt. The fact is so, and it would 
be folly to shut our eyes to it; we had better look the 
thing in the face and guard against the weight of their 
enormous purse, as well as we can. If prudent and 
careful to preserve our present advantage, including 
the specie basis we now have for our present circu- 
lation, we shall be ready for any vicissitude in the 
British circulation. But woe to this country if 
caught in a condition of undue expansion, whenever 
the Bank of England may think proper to contract; 
and that, she occasionally is compelled to do. The 
late disasters in this country owe far more to that 
as a cause, than is generally attributed to it. When- 
ever ashort crop cccurs in England, they have to 
send specie for bread stuffs, their banks take the hint 
and begin immediately to contract—and almost the 
whole world is affected by it. 

Sir Robert Peel’s new Bank Charter is now in ful] 
operation: 

One leading peculiarity is, that it imperatively re- 
quires the paper circulation to be reduced in all cases 
pari passu with the reduction of the coin or bullion in 
its vaults. Some of the terrible consequences which 
are to result from this iron rule, are well stated in 
the protest entered on the records of the house of 
lords, by the earl of Radnor, which we now present 
to our readers: 

From the London Advertiser, Jug. 3. 

The following protest against the bank charter re- 
newal bill has been entered upon the journals of the 
house of lords, by the earl of Radnor—a name that, 
on such matters, must secure deserved attention and 
earnest perusal: 

“Dissentient—l. Because this bill by unnecessary 
interference with the affairs both of the Bank of 
England and of the country banks, takes from those 
who are most likely clearly to understand, and, if 
left uncontrolled, most able advantageously to direct 
the management of their respective concerns, that 
freedom of action by which both the interests of the 
parties themselves, and in the end those of the pub- 
lic are best promoted; and so far relieves them from 
the responsibility to which they ought to be sub- 
jected. 

“2. Because the provisions of this bill are intend- 
ed to supply the want of prudence and discretion in 
the persons directing these banking estab! ishmuents— 





of the deposites in the bank, which the evident inte- 
rest of the depositors will occasion, and thus cause 
and effect acting and reacting on each other, the en- 
tire exhaustion of the bullion of the bank, and the 
ruin of the establishment may be apprehended. 

‘“‘§. Because the amount of the currency required 
by the wants of the country, varies from time to 
time, and is influenced by a multitude of circum- 
stances quite out of the reach of human control or 
of possible foresight, and the attempt to regulate it 
by legislative provisions introduces a new, unneces- 
sary, and unnatural element of uncertainty, in the 
value of property, subjects it to the discretion (it 
may be to the caprice) of particular individuals, and 


debtor and creditor. 

“7, Because I believe that, in a great commercial 
and opulent country, whose pecuniary transactions 
are infinitely multifarious, and especially in this 
country, where for many years the currency has been 
of a very varied character, any attempt to manage 
it by legislative enactments, is as impossible as to 
regulate the amount which may be required; that 
when the legislature has provided a sure, certain, and 
unerring standard on which it may be based, and has 
secured to the people the easy and immediate con- 
vertibility of any paper or token (which may be 
issued by private individuals or by any company) into 
the legal and recognized coin of the realm, they 
have done all that they ought to do, or can safely 
and effectually effect; and that all the rest may be 
safely left to be regulated by the wants of the people, 
and by the interests and the judgment of the persons 
who minister to them. “RADNOR.” 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 
OR SOUTH CAROLINA “RESISTANCE.”’ 





The friends of Mr. Catnoun, and of the policy 
which he now advises the South Carolinians to pur- 
sue, have rallied at Charleston, in due form, and are 
likely to“thead” the Ruerr movement towards im- 
mediate “‘sTaTE ACTION” with a view to “resistance.” 


The Charleston Mercury of the 2Ist contains the 
proceedings of what it states to be “one of the 
most numerous and respectable meetings of the de- 
mocracy (of that city) ever convened” on the 19th, 
at which was present “a brilliant collection of the 
fair daughters of Carolina.” Henry Bailey, esq. pre- 
sided. A committee of eighty was appointed to pre- 


the meeting, which, through col. F. H. Elmore, (the 
chairman H. Deas, esq. not being present), made 
the following Report and resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. 


} REPORT. 

















tends most mischievously to disturb the relation of 


pare a report and resolutions for the consideration of 


an object which can never be accomplished by ge-} The present situation of public affairs, as regards 
neral and legislative enactments; and because they both National and State policy affords abundant 
thus hold out inducements; both to those persons cause for anxious solicitude, and calls for the exer- 
themselves, and to the public iu generai, to rely for cise, in regard to the first of the greatest calmness 
security against the ill consequences of such want of consideration, and prudence, and in the latter, of the 
prudence and discretion, not on their own care and! most fraternal consideration and forbearance. In 
caution or the known character and means of the general politics, however subdivided, the whole 
parties, but on the provision of the legislature, which country is ranged into two great parties, Democratic 
is wholly unfit and inadequate to afford it. _and Whig; the former having, we believe the largest 

Se Because the com. +rcial and financial difficul | portion of the people of the United States, and com- 
ties, against the recurrence of which this bill is! prehending in its ranks, not only a very great ma- 
meant to guard, have, in my opinion not been gene- jority of the people of the slaveholding states, laving 
raily owing either to mismanagement on the part of interests and sympathies identical with us, but what 
the banks, or to the want of such prudence and dis- ‘is more material to South Carolina almost every 
cretion; and if the great financial crisis of 1825 and | man in them or in the other states, whose principles 
that of 1837 may both of them be in some measure ‘coincide with hers, and whose wishes opinions, and 
traced to the assistance incautiously given to im-| position ought therefore to be considered and re- 
provident speculations, it is not probable that the! spected by her. On the other hand, the whig party 
experience of those periods will have been so lost as | ranges under its broad banners, those who are inimi- 


net, of itself, lo have prevented the repetition of | cal to all the principles and views of administrative | 


stiusilar conduct. Ji, however, such should be the! policy, on which han t on speri 
case, | fear that this bill, while it will entirely pre- but a very safety ak Wiislonce,. Conteneaanatinl 
vent the adoption of the measures which in 1825 (and | in its ranks, the insatiable tariffite, who unscrupu- 
[ believe in 1837) restored confidence and applied a | ously plunders the earnings of our property and he. 
speedy remedy to the difficulties of the times, will raise | bor, and the deadliest foes of our domestic peace 
a much less effectual barrier against the operations | the abolitionists, who are plotting for foreign inter- 
out of which those difficulties arose. ference, to rob us of our property itself. The strug: 
“4. Because, i all the cases, of long continued | gle for the mastery between these two great parties 
commercial and financial difficulties, these are in my | rapidly approaches to its first and most important 
opinion clearly to be traced to the exportation of | arbitrament, the election of president. With their 


bullion for the purchase of corn at the period of de-| heart i 
- s warm! 
ficient harvests, and because, in the event of the re- ve in phere wea an 





currence of a similar demand for foreign supply, the 
provisions °f this bill will not only not do any thing 
to remedy the evil, but, by compelling a continued 
and constant contraction of the currency, tend very 
much to accelerate its progress and aggravate its 
effects. 

“5. Because, in every case, when in consequence 
of diminution of bullion in the Bank of England, an 
inconvenient contraction of the currency may, under 
the provisions of this bill, take place, that inconve- 


raised, our friends in every state in the union, are 
tasking every energy for a victory. With them and 
with many in our own ranks in South Carolina, this 
is looked on as the greatest presenf issue, which will 
decide more questions of paramount importance than 
any other, perhaps involving the destinies of the 
country itself. While many of us may regret that 
it should so absorb all other questions in the public 
mind, we can-neither deny nor change the fact. It 
has taken too deep hold upon the thoughts and feel- 





nience will be further augmented by the withdrawe! | 


ings of men to be overcome; we could not change 
it if we would, and it is therefore the part of wisdom 


to shape our own course so as to make out of events 
as they are, the most we can for our cause, our 
friends, and our country. No one can, in candor, 
deny the vast importance of this election; for while 
there is no great probability that any section or sub- 
divisions of either of the great parties will gain all 
it desires in the success of the candidate it Supports, 
it is equally clear that it will gain nothing and must 
lose every thing by the success of its adversary. In 
our own particular case, if we do not gain all we 
would desire, if the democratic party prevail, we 
most certainly must Jose all, if the whigs triumph. 

While there ismuch more that may enure to our 
advantage from a victory by our party, the very 
least of its fruits must, besides the annexation of 
Texas, be the defeat of whiggery and abolitionism, 
and the consequent rescue of the constitution, our 
country and ourselves from their baleful domination; 
enough in themselves to ensure the salvation of the 
south, and to nerve a patriot heart to the battle and 
to reward us for its toils and its dangers. 

With these views the committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions as embodying 
the results of their deliberations on the subject re- 
ferred to. 

Resolved, That deliberate reflection has but served 
to confirm our former convictions, that in the great 
struggle now pending between the democratic and 
whig parties, it is not only our duty but our wisest 
policy to make com.non cause with our friends and 
the friends of our institutions against the dangerous, 
disorganizing and unconstitutional doctrines and de- 
signs of the whigs and abolitionists, and especially, 
that we shall redeem our faith in the presidential 
canvass and election, by giving our cordial, vigorous, 
- united support to James K. Polk and George M. 

allas. 

Resolved 2nd, That while we are fully sensible that 
the partial and oppressive action of the general go- 
vernment on the people, property, and industrial pur- 
suits of the south is not relaxed but has been aggra- 
vated by the perfidious breach of the faith, pledged 
in the compromise of 1833 and the passage of the 
‘odious tariff of 1842, we yet see in the present con- 
| dition and prospects of public affairs and in the po- 
‘sition and wishes of our democratic friends in other 
states, reasons sufficiently strong to induce us to de- 
precate as a great calamity any division and conflict 
amongst our brethren in this state and to make it our 
duty to disagree to the course proposed by a por- 
tion of them so as to forbear at present to resort to 
the sovereign action of the state to redress our grie- 
vances. Because, 


| First. There are very many amongst ourselves and 
our friends elsewhere, (whose opinions are worthy 
all respect from us), who have not lost every hope of 
redress “from a returning sense of justice in the de- 
mocratic party,” should it succeed in the comin 

elections, especially while they see the continued 
and decided extension of free trade principles in the 
new agricultural states which are rapidly grow ing 
into power and influence in the west and north west. 

Second. By the election of James K. Polk and the 
defeat of Henry Clay,a substantial victory will be 
gained for the constitution—the presidential power 
and influence will be in the hands of a southern man— 
a friend of free trade and identified with us and our 
institutions, and an enemy of the protective policy 
and abolitionism—and we ought not, by any action 
of our state, to embarrass or lessen the chances of 
his election in which much may be gained, or cause 
his defeat whereby so much must be lost, and by 
which we shall draw on ourselves the blame of our 
friends in other states, change their kind feeiings into 
coldness, perhaps resentment and hostility, by un- 
‘necessarily weakening and embarrassing them, and 
thus increasing the numbers and spirit of our ene- 
| mies and adding to our difficulties in obtaining jus- 
tice. 

Third. The union of those states having interests 
property and institutions, identical with our own, or 
of a portion of them, against the tariff and abolition, 
and for the great American measure, the annexation 
of Texas, is of the highest importance, and should be 
‘procured if possible, so that they may present with 
us one course of measures and action; and until an 
effort has been fairly made and failed to obtain such 
constitutional consultation and co operation as will 
produce it, it is not advisable for South Carolina to 
resort to her own separate action. 

4. Resolved, That if relief from these sources fail, 
and the present oppressions still remain upon the 
people of this state, they will be no longer under ob- 
ligations to defer to the wishes or opinions of others, 
but be free to consult together and adopt those ul- 
terior modes and measures of redress, which their 
sense of duty to themselves and their posterity may 
dictate. 

5. Resolved, That with the perfect conviction that 
in union is strength, and that by pursuing this course, 
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we may keep our party united, and best preserve the 
influence and power of our state at home and amongst 
her co-states, we earnestly appeal to our brother de- 
mocrats, who are for the present action of this state, 
to forbear, and to jom with us in preserving the 
unity of the party, and turning its whole power and 
efforts against our comzaon enemies the whigs and 
abolitionists. 

6. Resglved, That the charge that South Carolina 
is soeking a dismemberment of this union, or has 
countenanced any such measure is gratuitous and has 
no foundation in fact, and that it would be unworthy 
of even this notice, had not Mr. Clay, the whig can- 
didate for the presidency, allowed himself to be so 
far imposed upon as to betray him into ecountenanc- 
ing, ina published letter, this miserable and calum- 
pious imputation upon a loyal people, of whom his 
recent and social intercourse should have taught him 
to judge more truthfully. 

7. Resolved, That with an unchanged confidence 
in the firmness, consistency, wisdom and patriotism 
of John C. Calhoun, and while we are still deeply 
sensible of the value of his long, faithful, and emi- 
nent public service, we take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the additional obligations to our gratitude 
and admiration which he has established by the dig- 
nity, ability, and wise statesmanship with which he 
has in the department of state maintained the honor 
and interests of our country, and especially those of 
the slaveholding states,"against the insidious designs 
and the arrogant assumptions of Great Britain, anc 
also for his effurts for the annexation of Texas, and 
we hereby tender him the only reward in our power, 
the homage of the undiminished gratitude and affec- 
tion of his old constituents. 

The proceedings of the meeting were interrupted by 
the arrival of the Georgia Delegation to the ‘Young 
Men’s Democratic Association’ which now assem- 
bled and superceded the other meeting. 

A. Moise, jr. esq. then came forward and address- 
ed the meeting with much beauty and eloquence. He 
concluded by offering the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That this association holds in high estima- 
lion, the presence, on this occasion, of their demo- 
cratic brethren of Georgia, the patriotic sons of a 
“Sister Sovereignty;” whose annals are lustrous with 
deeds of high emprise and heroic achievement. They 
feel with us the same injuries, struggling against the 
same wrongs—proclaim the same principles, and 
cherish the same devotion to liberty. They now 
stand around our own altar, and with us hold bro- 
therly communion. Our association will long pre- 
serve the recollection of this meeting, as one of the 
most gratifying events in igs history,—and here, in 
its own, and in the name of the assembled democra- 
cy of Charleston, we now bid them welcome—thrice 
welcome amongst us. 


Resolved, That we hail the present auspicious 
union of the republican party of our own, and our 
sister state, as the morn of a brighter day for our 
country,—as an influence, that by our united efforts, 
with wisdom, firmness, and devotion to principle, po 
LITICAL TRUTH, and ConstiruTionaL Liperty, must 
be maintained; and that we shall soon behold the glo- 
rious banner of Jeffersonian Democracy, waiving in 
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“But admit that the suecess of the democrats, nation of these informers has conjured up to sustain 
would bring us relief, that success is certainly doubt-| the issue they are seeking to make. 1 must protest, 
ful, and if they are defeated, where will South Ca-| however, against being made the subject of any such 
rolina be? Utterly disarmed for two years, left naked | “poetic licence.” 
to her enemies, while the federal government under 
Clay and his subjects, sweeps on to the malstroom 
of consolidation. Is it wisdom or is it madness to sub- 
ject our state to a risk so imminent? Is it prudence 
or purblind folly? The most ordinary forecast would 
dictate that we should prepare for the worst, and 
not place ourselves out of reach of our only sure 
means of defence for the sake of improving the dubi-| dh glee a 
ous chance of obtaining a weapon of uncertain efficacy. | ‘© es tag ype e evening of the same day. 
Shall the rights and liberties of a people be thus; | if te to a sentiment which had reference to 
lightly hazarded on the cast of the dice, or shall we, | mae >» I made a few remarks, advocating decidedly, 
refusing to be led by rash counsels into a game of and without any reservation, the call of a state con- 
such desperate hazard, prepare and arm ourselves hn vy fF ion ph 0 ae a ogra 
against every contingency? predge oF (ie stale; Sam epsiting, in Shy Ware 
Lines nile hal vo galt Tebin ol preparation, much convention might determine best, that system which 


, SUIT d for 20 years we had been taught to believe, and did 
and irremediable mischief from our being unprepar- | believe was unconstitutional and oppressive. In the 


ed. If the democrats succeed in the presidential can-| course of my remarks, I alluded to Mr. Calhoun— 
vass, and the fondly promised redress is tendered us spoke of him asa “great and good man”—(a title I 
by the federal arm, our state need not use her ow | would not apply to any other statesman in our coun- 
arm to enforce it: our legislature need not call a try)—expressed the opinion that his difference from 
convention; or a convention, if called, could adjourn | yg should be a subject more of “sorrow than of an. 
to a farther day; and to an administration sincere and ger”—and concluded by saying, that 1 believe the 
earnest in our behalf, our attitude of readiness, far state, if united, was equal to the contest, and it was 
from being an embarrassment, would be a powerful | my hope that she would be united, and be found 
assistant in adjusting satisfactorily our differences | moving on in the path she had already pointed out 
with the general government. To prepare for action, for herself, even although ‘Achilles kept his tent.” 
therefore, is the only course of prudence and o | “This, gentlemen, isthe head and front of my 
safety. offending—it hath this extent—no more.”’ Let those 
‘But to refuse to prepare for action, to disarm | who are disposed to do so make the most of it. 

ourselves for two years, when all relief, except from| ‘You may judge from this sample what is the staple 
ourselves, hangs on such doubtful issues, is to play | of your correspondent’s yarn. 

away our rights in the most desperate political gam-; ‘‘As far as | am concerned I pronounce the state- 
bling—is a suicidal game which none but a confirm-| ment, and all its inwendoes destitute of the least foun: 
ed submissionist can consistently play. No! Letus/dation,and as sheera fabrication as ever was at 
clothe our state, fellow citizens, in full panoply—| tempted for any purpose. 


Inthe same paper W. F. Colcock thus alludes to 
his own course at the Bluffton meeting. 
From the Charleston Mercury of the 20th ult. 
‘| reside about 25 miles from Bluffton, and attend- 
ed the dinner as an “invited: guest.” I arrived in 
the morning, heard Mr. Rhett’s address, dined, and 








with all her armour—adding to her breastplate of 


sovereignty. 
agents as one demanding from faithless stewards that 
which is her own; not as a suppliant for favor—not 


We must give her the power promptly to enforce 
her rights; or at least, in God’s name! let her not be 


qualified us from accepting it and rejoicing in it, but 


no where else. Let us therefore unchain our hands 


beyond the walls. 


Two year’s postponement is all that Clay and his 
banditti require to secure an eternal impunity in 
plunder. It.will be our final submission. New is- 
sues, new aspirants, new presidential humbugs will 
spring up to divert and disiract and amuse a people 





triumph from the summit of the stone mountain of 
Georgia, as it now does from the Table Rock of S. 
Carolina. 

Dr. J. G. McWhorter, chairman of the Augusta 
delegation then addressed the meeting in one of the 
most beautiful and classical speeches ever listened 
to by the democracy of Charleston, which drew forth 
repeated bursts of applause. 

The advocates of “immediate state action” are not 
willing to ground their arms quietly however. A 
correspondent of the Mercury, under the caption of 
“Tue Dancer or DeLAY—AND THE RASHNESS OF IN- 
ACTION,”’—says—‘‘Shall we improve the occasion of 
the approaching elections to prepare the state for 
action? Before any of our friends who are resolved 
on ultimate resistance answer this question’in the 
negative, it behoves them to consider well the rash- 
ness of such a decision. 

“If our legislature be not elected now with a view 
to state action, as two years must elapse before 
another election, we shall for that time have repre- 
sentatives who will not assume that responsibility 
which the people themselves refused to assume at 
the polls. State action will therefore be postponed 
for two long years, and to postpone a decisive course 
of resistance that long, is to postpone it in all pro- 
bability forever. 

“And why should the people temporize and not at 
once prepare to act? Merely it would seem lest we 
should embarrass the democratic party in the presi- 
dential election, which, result as it may, offers but 
doubtful promise of relief to us against our oppres- 
sors. 








self with exercising our little influence in the choice 
| of masters; the energies and proud spirit of freemen 
| will be paralyzed; and South Carolina mastered by 

the mean, sink into that most abject of dependencies— 
a Yankee colony! - 


must demand to be placed in position, and decide at 


ed, that they may be found in a crisis like this, at 
their posts watching over and guarding the honor 
and liberty of South Carolina.” 


Grahamville, Jugust 15, 1844. 
To the editors of the Courier. 


mined to misrepresent and pervert the proceedings 
of the Bluffton dinner to Mr. Rhett. 
In your paper of yesterday, you say that you have 


which you mention, the hon. W. F. Colcock got up 
the whole affair—and did it all, &c.” Now, gentle- 


q 


sire for newspaper notoriety, | should not under 


inventions of these *‘Chroniclers of Small Beer.”’— 
But as it is evident that there is a design to get up 
the impression that Mr. Calhoun and other distin 
guished gentlemen of our state, were assailed and 
denounced at the Bluffton dinner, 1 am not so soft 
as to allow this game to be played off at my expense. 
It is manifest, from the connection in which my 
name is used, that it was intended to convey the in- 
sinuation that [ am responsible for all the “‘sayings and 
doings” on the occasion referred to, which the imagi- 





truth and righteousness, the shield and sword of her) 
She must stand before her federal 


as a political partisan pleading zealous services and | 
ready compliances as her claim to reward—not as a_ 
subject remonstrating with a superior, nor asa nerve- 
less victim appealing to pity by her helplessness.— | 


disarmed of the ability 1o struggle against her wrongs! | 


‘Should unexpected relief come from any other | 
quarter, reliance upon ourselves will not have dis- 


we shall find it only at home; it is to be found surely | 


and not dismantle our artillery and leave open our, 
citadel, and risk our fate on a retreating skirmish 


broken in to the yoke; our bondage will console it- 


the coming elections that a convention shall be call-| 


Gentlemen—It seems that some persons are deter- 


‘“eot wrilten information that (among other things, | 


men, as Iam not at all troubled with a prurient de. | 


other circumstances, condescend to notice the weak | 





“To differ, gentlemen, with Mr. Calhoun is one 


thing, to denounce him is another and a very different 
thing. 
zen and with the hwmblest I cluim to exercise it. The 
latter 1s what I never will do, until | have forgotten 
the lessons of my youth, and have ceased to venerate 
all that is ennobling in virtue, exalted in intellect, or 
unsuspected in patriotism. 


The first the privilege of the humblest citi- 


‘‘In conclusion, permit me to say that the citizens 


of Bluffton are a high minded, intelligent, and hospi- 


table people, fully capable of managing all their 


“affairs”? whether private or political, without any 
foreign aid. 
own voluntary tribute of respect to their zealous and 


The entertainment they gave was their 


faithful representative—given with hospitality, par- 
taken of with temperance, and remembered with 


pleasure by all.” 


To “J. A. S.’’ SENIOR EDITOR OF THE MERCURY. 

My dear sir: You will recognise, in the not alto- 
gether unfamiliar signature to this letter, the name 
of one who, though, of the rank and file, was an un- 
suspected nullifier of 1832; and I will add, of one 
whose pulse beat as high, and whose heart throbbed 
as warmly in the glorious cause in which his native 
state had so gallantly engaged, as those of any son 
of her soil. 


The memory of the high wrought and thorough 
devotion, which I then felt and witnessed, has aided 
much in preserving me from the incrustations of selfish- 


ri ihe nee ai | ness and misanthropy which subsequent events have 
“To prevent this disgusting ignominy, our people 


been but too much calculated to produce. It is when 
I recur to that period that I think best of myself, and 
of my kind. The principles formed then have been 
strengthened and confirmed by all further experience 
and reflection. In 1844, there is no political desig- 


‘nation of which | am half so proud as that of “‘nul- 


lifer.’ But while I think and feel thus, I am only 
the more grieved, shocked, chagrined, and mortified 
at the late manifestations among a portion of my old 
friends im South Carolina. Many of the convivial 
sentiments delivered on the late national anniversary, 


'I considered as injudicious and ill-timed, and I could 


not but deeply regret that the Mercury should pub- 
lish them without protestor caveat. But pardon me 
when [ declare that your studied expose in your pa- 
per of the 7th inst. filled me with ap astonishment 
which [ cannot find words to express. Imagine a 
friend, most trusted end prized, discovered, in the 
heat of battle, applying a fire-brand to a magazine, 
not of the enemy, but in the midst of his allies; and 
you can form.some slight idea of my consternation. 
ido not mean todeny that there may be much of 
truth in the melancholy inferences drawn from gla- 
ringly inauspicious facts, and still less would I with- 
hold my admiration, for the rich imagery and glow. 
ing eloquence, with which you have adorned, illus- 
trated, and enforced your views. But | believe in 
my heart, and before God J avow, that the course of 
yourself and my old friends of Beaufort, in the last 
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month has done more to injure the cause of free trade 
and Texas, than the combined efforts of whiggery 
from Maine to Louisiana, from Jowa to Florida, for 
a twelvemonth past. 

Whether you are taking the wisest means of unit- 
ing South Carolina in resistance, is not for me to say. 
It may be that you consider it more glorious, and 
equally practicable, to throw old leaders overboard, 
to cast off all who hesitate; and to nullify by a bare 
majority—that you are, not only independent of co- 
operation elsewhere, but may safely spurn at the 
sympathy of friends, beyond the limits of South 
Carolina. It would be vain, | presume, to urge ar- 
guments of prudence upon men under the high ex- 
citement which you manifest. With so much of self- 
sacrificing devotion, however, you must be alive to 
considerations of generosily. Is nothing due to the 
scruples of those in our own state who in the main 
agree with you? Is nothing due to the interests and 
feelings of your friends in other states? You and 

our coadjutors have come to the conclusion that it. 


is vain to look for relief from the election of Mr.' suffer. 


Polk, and the complete ascendancy of the democra- | 
tic party. You think the action, or rather the want 
of action, in the last congress, is conclusive; others, 
and among them many good men and true, believe | 
that partizans, on the eve of an election, will fre-| 
quently exercise a wariness and caution, which may | 
be relinquished after party ascendancy is secured; 


and they desire a fair field for at Jeast one more ef-!| each of the southern states. 


fort. You construe Mr. Polk’s letter to Mr. Kane 
of Pennsylvania, as a desertion of the principles of 
free trade; others cannot see in it any thing worse 


than a refusal, at that time, under the circumstances, | 


to commit himself to any thing; and it would puzzle 


you, Mr. Editor, to show that in that fetter he does’ 


avow the principle of discrimination for protection, 
though such an inference, | admit is natural. They 
rely upon his explicit pledges in the past, and deny 
that this dubious letter should be construed into a 
recantation. Now admit that you are right, and they 


wrong, are you and your Beaufort friends alone en- 


titled to have your opinions respected? You cannot 
act, you cannot discuss action, without involving 
others, and [ again ask whether it is generous, thus 
against their wills and without consultation to force 
on an issue, in which they have a like interest with 
yourselves? Mr. Rhett admits that seven of the 
eight composing the South Carolina delegation in 
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years. The whigs refused to make it an issue in 
1840. The tariff of 1842 was hurried through con- 
gress with high pressure speed. The south confi- 
dently expected relief from a democratic congress, 
and until the opening of the present presidential 
canvass, I assert that it has not been a prominent 
question fully and freely discussed before the south- 
ern people for the last eleven years. During this 
period the people have greatly retrograded in infor- 
mation on this subject. The democratic party, it is 
true, unanimously denounced the tariff oppression, 
but these denunciations are not felt, even by them, 
as they were in 1842; while the whigs are all of them 
its apologists, and very many its open advocates. 
What can more clearly shew the fatal effects of 
the nine years false security, into which we were 
deluded by the compromise, than, that the bulk of 
the southern whigs are composed of the nullifiers of 
1832. It is not to be disguised that, out of South 
Carolina, the whole tariff battle has to be fought over. 
The only issue we can present is as to the wrong we 
It would be preposterously premature to dis- 
cuss any other remedy than that of the ballot box. 
If | thought that you had not soared quite above 
all considerations of prudence or policy, I would 
urge it upon you that you have chosen a far more in- 
auspicious lime than 1832, for your repetition of the 
remedy of separate state action. Then you had the 
countenance of at least a respectable minority in 
Those who then sus- 
tained you, now, as whigs, have already begun to 
thunder their denunciations against you. While the 
democrats, at this time the only anti-tariff party, are 
composed chiefly of old union men, who have still 
naturally, lingering prejudices against your remedy. 





Besides, they are ardent supporters of Mr. Polk, they 
confide in him asa free trade man, and trust to de- 
mocratic ascendancy, for relief. If in this their hour 
of need, in their effort of redress, you refuse your 





in South Alabama. Deprive us of the tariff issue in 
the presidential canvass, and we are shorn of our 
strength, and delivered over to make sport for the 
rcs agi Well may we pray to be saved from our 
rrends. 


You have invited discussion through the columns 
of your paper. I received yesterday your numbers 
of the 7th and Sth inst.,and have hastened to give 
you my views in reply, freely, but I hope not offen- 
sively expressed. You will please give thenm™a place 
in your journal, omitting only the name of 

Your obedient servant. 


The Charleston Mercury of the 23d has the follow. 
ing as its leading article. 

Have we ayy oprion? We find some of our 
friends, general Hamilton among the number, yet 
clinging fondly to the vague hope that our views are 
too gloomy, that things are not quite as bad as 
we think, but may mend themselves, and relief 
come sooner or later from some unknown available 
quarter. Well we can only look to facts, collate 


_and compare them, and draw our inferences, fully 


| 
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aid, or offer such as only fatally encumbers them, | 


can you expect countenance or sympathy from them 
in the day of your trial. How different would have 
been your attitude if you had but zealously joined 


aware all the time, that reason is too often but a poor 
match against hope or fear. As fear sees a ghost in 
every moonlit tombstone, so hope will light her lamp 
at the glittering eye of the victim of consumption and 
welcome the budding rose of health in the hectic 


_death-flush of his check. 


But though it may be pleasant enough to shut the 
mental eye to stern realities, and dream visions of 
glory, our duty is to drudge on, deal with matters of 
fact, and give sad truth a voice, though it crvak like 


» a raven’s till the nervous stop their ears. 


We say again we of the south have no option; we 
must resist or perish. We dare not flatter those 
whom itis our duty to warn. The steady, uncom- 
promising course of our northern enemies against cur 
domestic institutions, as well as in tariff plunder, 
shews plainly that they mean to leave us no option. 


‘It is not enough that every man in the south, rich or 


them in their efforts (though you despaired of their: 


success) if you had in good faith co-operated in the 
endeavor to elect their presidential candidate, and 


secure the entire ascendancy of the democratic par- 


ity. The tariff would have been the main issue, at 


_least in the south, (as it still will be in spite of both 


and better tried champions of the cause are opposed a perfect unison of feeling. If Clay had been elect- 
to the precipitate action, you propose, and you sug- ed all would have understood resistanee to the whig 
gest the choice of those newer and less tried. You! muisrule, and if Polk had been elected and had de- 
speak of your political “Moses” as being lost in’ ceived them, they could not then but have shared in 
Pisgah, and urge, on that account, the elevation in) your indignation. What madness ruled the hour to 


poor, is forced to pay tribute to the rich northern 
monopolists; that no husbandman drives his taxed 
plough, no blacksmith hammers a taxed bar of iron, 
with his taxed sledge-nhammer, or his taxed anvil,— 
no carpenter wields his taxed broad axe or jack- 
plane—no bricklayer his taxed trowel—no wagoner 
adjusts his taxed harness and chains to draw his 


congress, think that the time for action has not ar-' the “Argus” and the “Mercury,”) and in its discus-| ¥@$0 upon taxed wheeltiers—no seamstress plies 


rived. Your own article insinuates that the older, sion they would have been gradually wound up into. her taxed needle upon taxed cloth—without contri 


buting from the sweat of the brow to swell the enor- 
mous wealth of tho manufacturing nabobs of the only 
protected region of the confederacy. The south is 


besides under a ban; the anathema maranatha is pro- 
‘nounced, and religious persecution holds the bigot’s 


his stead, of some one, whom your fancy paints, as a 
‘“Joshua.”” We are told that the impatient follow- 
ers of Moses of old, once supposed him lost in the | 
Holy Mountain, because of his long sojourn, though | 
the whole period of his absence was passed there at | 
the command of God himself, and solely for the good | 
of his people Israel. ‘*.4s for this man Moses,” said | 
the murmuring Israelites, “who brought us uj out of 
the land of Egupt, we wot not what has become of him.’ | 
lt was in this absence that Aaron was persuaded to. 
set up the “golden calf” for worship. Many believe | 
that the political Moses is neither lost nor dead, but | 
that he is, as ever, ready to follow the pillar of cloud | 
by day and of fire by night. You would snatch the| 
helm from “fF: tinurus,’”? whom you suppose to be| 
asleep; others as confidently believe that he is wide | 


| 


awake, with his eye steadfastly fixed on those same | 
‘‘eternal stars of truth” by which he has ever de-| 
lighted to steer the ship of state. I pretend not to! 
decide between the opposing opinions, but would! 


wait for time to develope the truth. 


May it not be thatthe seven are right and Mr. | 
Rhett wrong? Though there be ‘a Joshua full of| 
the spirit of wisdom, for that Moses has laid his hands | 
upon him,” it may be that there is still ‘no prophet 
in Israel Jike unto Moses.” Can you yet certainly 


| torch to light the political ruffian to his prey. 


induce you to forego all this, 1 confess passes my | ey 
poor apprehension. _ Does not the recent schism in the Methodist church 
speak volumes? ‘Ihe polity of no church was ever 


But, with all d i 
your own picdbb ones abt eter” stan Tare 2 framed, better calculated to bind together its mem- 
ym Pa bers in sympathy, harmony and mutually dependent 


thy which is not South C - ! 
y rage pander mann genre lc Aoten unity. Sectarian emulation, and an admirable orga- 


concile it to your generosity and chivalry, to treat “\'"*2: t pice’ , 
thus ieniea:s , , bization strengthened the bond of Christian fellow- 
sere er RE I HE. ship. Yet has the silver cord been sundered like a 


are the same with yours, who do not desire to sepa- >. : 
rate their fortunes ions ‘yours, and who fain would willow-wand; the fair and solid fabric has crumbled 
% : before the clattering ramshorns of the fanatic—and 


have a hand themselves in working out their own) , . 
deliverance? The. nearest sppeptenttian to you the church of the south is driven into a separation. 
which our position allows us to attain, is to support} Now mark you—these are the acts of Christians, of 


Polk and Dallas with all our might, and in doing so;+a large body of the very best men of the north, pro- 
to present as the strongest issue which we can make | fessing to fear a God of justice—to love their bre- 
before the people, the protective tariff, an issue which | thren—and to deal honestly with all men. Will they, 
with all due submission, I think we can honestly pre-| united with worse men, with political mcendiaries, 
sent, for it is demonstrable that Polk and Dallas do’ who do not conceal that hatred to the southern white 
not stand on the same platform, and that whig and | man, isstronger with them than pity fur the southern 
democrat are not on this point the same, the “Argus”, pegro—and who care not if it result in misery to the 
and the “Mercury” to the contrary notwithstanding. slave, so they can effect the ruin of the master—will 
I shall not protract this communication by the proof, they be less uncompromising in the exercise of usurp- 
but hold myself ready at a proper time to produce it. ed power, through congress? After setting the con- 
[t is thus we conduct the canvass, and in this way | stitution aside to erect the American system, have 
only can the ear of the people be had in a discussion they not already usurped the power to legislate in 


of the tariff question. 





say that the pilot who has so often weathered the 
storm is unworthy the helm? It does appear to me. 
that, even though I agreed with Mr. Rhett, that the) 
time for action had already arrived, even at the ha- 
zard of the ban of St. Luke’s, which I confess would | 
give me much pain, at the risk of being denounced | 
as a “‘dastard that dallied,” I would, in respect for 
past services and ancient renown, have shrunk from 
committing, against their will, my colleagues and co- 
adjutors, to a course they deemed rash and impru- 
dent, when they only asked one little year’s delay. 
Is this courteous? Is it kind? Is it generous? 

When I consider your relation to other southern 
states 1 am stil! more surprised. You have acted 
either in utter disregard of them, or in gross misap- 

rehension of their true-situation. 

The truth is that, until 1842, the tariff discussion, | 
had, upon the faith of the compromise, slept for pine | 





| and national at 
| sell high and the people to buy cheap,” or if that| diction over our property and institutions; and does 


jutors the nullifiers) meet us, and oppose us with the 


‘he whigs (your old co-ad-| congress on the slave question? 


Have they not re- 
pealed the 2lst rule? and what barrier remains 


two-horned dilemma, either that ‘‘a protective tariff | against their perfidious intermeddling? They have 


is a blessing, contributing to national independence, | labored indefatigably for ten years to expunge the con- 


prosperity, enabling manufacturers to 


does not suit, then, that ‘‘there is, forsooth, no differ- 
ence between Clay and Polk, or between whig and 
democrat.” We flatter ourselves that they were able 
to hook us on neither horn, when here come our 
frends of Charleston and St. Luke’s, and joining 
with the Albany Argus, (which the whigs had alrea- 
dy learnt to quote,) declare that we are wrong, and 
the whigs are right, or that ’tis only the difference 
“‘twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee.”’ ‘Call you 


this backing your friends. A plague on such backing 
I say.” You may flatter yourself thus far, and derive 
from it what satisfaction you may, that if we cannot 
refute your positions, Clay and the whigs will prove 
triumphant in Georgia, Mississippi, and every county 


| 





stitutional prohibition and wrest to themselves juris- 


any man believe that they have thus laboured and 
fought and striven, for nothing? That they have 
usurped power not to exercise it—but to show their 
self denial and forbearance; that they have thus ea- 
gerly scrambled fur the power to intermeddle—only 
to fold their sanctimonious arms and let us alone?— 
No—like the true hearted Southern Methodists, we 
are to have no choice Jeft us, but submission and 
ruin, or manly resistance, and every year’s delay of 
resistance makes this consummation more sure. 

And as to unjust and illegal tariff taxation, who 
that has marked the political history of the last 15 
years—can hope that this giant mischief will be re- 
moved by quiet and ordinary federal Iegislation— 
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that it will be surrendered by the north without a 
struggle which will shake the union to its centre?— 
What has been the course of things?—usurpation and 
plunder growing stronger in the weak submission 
and q@hildish distractions of the south—until South 
Carolina took oppression by the throat: then a com- 
romise; then premeditated perfidy towards the 
south—then increased and increasing usurpation and 
plunder, and then northern whigs countenanced by a 
rtion of the democrats, declaring the policy settied 
and unalterable, and recreants and mercenaries in 
the south echoing the arrogant decree. Will the 
usurpation arrest itself at its present stage from any 
inherent vts inertia? Was aggression ever surfeit- 
ed with success, to refrain from adding conquest to 
victory? Is tariff cupidity or abolition hatred satiated? 
Are they satiable? Will not the appetite grow by 
what it feeds on until it sup full of horrors? We 
must expect the chariot wheels to roll on, as long as 
we bend our subject necks and implore with suppliant 
unarmed hands. Our burdens will next be increased 
by the assumption of the debts of the bankruptstates. 
Congress will soon absorb the power of unlimited 
taxation; of distribution at discretion. .4/l power 
will be absorbed, and the southern states become 
district dependencies, subject provinces, the vassals 
of absolute tyranny, as the inevitable result of far- 
ther submission to a protective tariff and abolition 
legislation. Now, look how England has treated 
Jamaica, and you may see foreshadowed federal ten- 
der mercy to subject Carolina. 

As fixed as the law of gravitation—as sure as cor- 
ruption breeds corruption—and submission invites | 
outrage—so certain is the government’s march to 
consolidation. Under the principle of protection, it 
already claims and exercises omnipotence in taking 
our money by taxation. Under the internal improve- 
ment and distribution principles, it asserts unlimited 
power and discretion in disbursing the government 
share of the plunder, and by usurping the power to 
entertain the question of abolition, it has usurped the 
power to legislate on slavery and to abolish it. The 
federal government, thus become a despotism in) 
principle, cannot fail being a despotism in practice. | 
Shall we resist or be victims and slaves? 


_— 


From the Nashville Banner, Jug. 20. 

“TEXAS OR DISUNION.”’ 

It will be seen, from the following letter addressed | 
to the editors of the Knoxville Register, that one of, 
the democratic electors for the state of Tennessee at, 
large has not only exporsep the DISUNION senti-| 
ments of Polk’s confederates at the south, but has 
gone far beyond them. He has deliberately declar-. 
ed that, if any civil commotion should grow out of | 
the present agitation of the Texas question, he, for’ 
one, would be found fighting for Texas and against the | 
union; aud further, that if he was now a member of) 








against the wnien! He also stated that if he was now a 
member of congress, he would vote foi a bill to ap- 
propriate money out of our public treasury, sufficient 
to pay all the debts of the Texan government whe- 
ther Texas were annexed to the United States or not! 

Here then we have a locofoco elector for the state 
at large, who is supposed to represent the political 
opinions of James K. Polk, going even beyond the 
resolutions of the disunionists of South Carolina, and 
declaring not only a willingness to fight for Texas 
against the union, but to vote money out of our trea- 
sury to pay the debts of a foreign nation, and then 
levy a tax upon our own citizens in order to again 
replenish our treasury. Freemen of Tennessee, are 
you ready to cast your suffrages for any man who 
will advocate and propagate such doctrines for the 
sake of office. 





The Globe, in its account of the ‘‘democratic gid 
meeting of the union” at Nashville, on the 15th inst., | 
says: ‘The Han. Cave Johnson—one of the time-| 
honored representatives of the state in the councils | 
of the Union, one who has ever been found faithful | 
—was called to preside over this great assemblage | 


of democracy; and his very first act, as president. 
was to crush the suggestion of sectional division or | 


i 
' 
! 


disunion, which the enemies of democracy had en. | 
deavored to associate with this important political, 
movement in Tennessee. He was followed in this_ 
prompt rebuke of this vile imputation—casting on 
the democracy an odious design harbored only by its | 
enemies—by al] the distinguished public men from | 
every section of the Union who participated in the 
proceedings. We are told in tne Nashville Union 
‘that every gentleman who addressed the meeting, 
or any portion of the people since the convention, 
assembled, has repelled the charge of disunion 
against the democracy, or the real democracy of any 
portion or section of the Union, with indignation and 
contempt.” The honorable president of the conven 
tion first repelled it; then General Cass repelled it; 
Mr. Melville from New York repelled it; Mr. Hise 
from Kentucky repelled it; Governor Clay repelled 
it; General McCalla repelled it; Mr. Marshall of 


|Kentucky repelled it; and so did every speaker 


throughout; and ‘the whole mass of the democracy of 
the convention repelled it, on the appeal of the president, 
by a long, loud, indignant shout of condemnation.’ ”’ 
The proposition for the convention to meet at 
Richmond, Virginia, is thus treated in the Richmond 
Enquirer of the 27th instant: “The democrats of 
Richmond, where it is said the southern convention 
was to meet, arise en mass, and solemnly declare, in 
the face of the city, not only their ignorance of the 
meeting of such a body, but disclaim any participa. 
tion :n the movement, if any such design were in a 
train of execution. The coons themselves must, 
therefore, know, that no such design is entertained; 
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1840. 1844. 

States. W. maj. D. maj. W. maj. D. maj. D. gain. 
Louisiana, 3,680 1,000 4,600 
N. Carolina, 12,594 3,400 9,200 
Indiana, 13,698 2,000 15,700 
Illinois, » 1,939 15,000 13,000 
Kentucky, 25,873 4,500 21,400 
Alabama, 5,520 12,000 6,500 
Missouri, 6,788 10,800 4,000 

74,400 


“Or, if the whigs are not pleased with the result 
reached in this way, we will figure out the sum for 
them in another. 

‘In 1842 and °43, in which the present congress | 
was elected, it is conceded t':at we swept the Union, 
carrying nineteen of the twenty-six states. Now, 
how do our popular majorities of the present year 
compare with those of that season, of the first re- 
action of the public mind from the brief insanity of 





1840? We take them as we find them in the last 
whig Almanac. published at the office of the Tribune. 
1842-3. 1844, 

States. W. maj. D maj. W. maj. D. maj. D. gain. 
Louisiana, 1,585 1,000 —*600 
N. Carolina, 4,745 3,400 1,300 
Indiana, 4,013 2 000 
Illinois, 7,304 15,000 7,700 
Kentucky, 12,500 4,500 7,000 

abama, 10,000 12,000 2,000 

18,400 


*That 13, 600 loss; though in truth the loss is only 
apparent, by reason of the unnecessary liberality of 
our concessions. 

“If therefore, in the above six states we have gain- 
ed, on hard fighting, about 18,400 since 1842-'3, 
when we carried 19 states, and when the whigs as- 
cribed their universal disaster to the apathy and dis- 


organization alleged to be caused by the breaking 


up of the party at Washington, through Mr. Tyler’s 
instrumentality, how many states is Mr. Clay likely 
to carry now?” 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 27th, inserting the 
above, adds: ‘*T’aking all these matters into conside- 
ration, as also the fact that many of the strongest 
whig champions of 1840, such as the eloquent Thos. 
I’. Marshall of Kentucky and others, are nobly bat- 
tling on our side, anil that the friends of John Tyler, 
as will be seen from the following in the Philadelphia 
Spirit of the Times, are rallying to our banner, we 
can proclaim with confidence to our Virginia friends, 
that the election of Poik and Dallas may be looked 
fer with certainty, and upon the strongest grounds:” 

“THE FRIENDS OF JonN TyLer. We are glad to 
observe that the friends of John Tyler, actuated by 
the same patriotic feelings which prompted his with- 
drawal from the presidential contest, are to a man 


congress, he would vote for a bill to appropriate | and if they would only display the magnanimity joining the standard of Polk and Dallas—swelling the 


money out of the public treasury, sufficient to pay all | 
the debts of the Texan government whether Texas | 
were annexed to the United States or not. When. 
we forwarned the people of Tennessee against Polk’s 
coalition with the disunionists, it was denounced as a 
‘Banner Slander.” What say you, now, Messrs. Lo-| 
cofocos. We did not go so far as to charge you with | 
a disposition to fight for Texas against your country. | 
But your own man claims that bad eminence for you | 
as will be seen in the following letter: 

Danbridge, July 27th, 1844. | 

Dear sir: This being the day appointed tor colonel | 
Bell to address the citizens of ‘Little Massachusetts,” | 
a large portion of the people of our county were pre- 
sent, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, | 
which kept many away. 

A large number of citizens mounted on horseback | 
met col. Bell one mile below town, and bade him} 
welcome to our little village. | 

The speaker commenced in the Baptist church at} 
about twelve o’clock, colonel Bell leading off ina} 
speech of great force and eloquence. He first took | 
up the Texas humbug, showing to the satisfaction of | 
minds not steeped in prejudice, that the democratic | 
party were destitute of any fixed principles, and had 
brought forward this Texas question for the express 
purpose of evading the three great questions advocat- 
ed and supported by the whig party, as relief mea- 
sures, viz: a bank, a tariff{, and distribution. 

Mr. Turney next appeared on the stand, and com- 
menced by shedding crocodile tears over the condition 





Which becomes them, they would at once coi.fess the 
injustice of their suspicions. The denial, however, 
is not confined to Richmond; for every corner of Vir- 
ginia comes up with the same indignant voice. Not 
the most infatuated whiz has yet been able to point 
to a single disunionist in the state. South Ca- 
rolina herself has come to the rescue. The great 
and respectable meeting which took place in Charles- 
ton last week, and whose very interesting proceed- 
ings we have the pleasure of publishing this morn- 
ing, speaks trumpet-tongued, and is strongly calcu- 
lated to arrest immediately the slightest meditated 
movement, and dissipate all apprehensions about it.” 








POLITICAL—PRESIDENTIAL. 


The result of the August clections, the general 
rally of the party throughout the Union in favor of| 
the nominated candidates, PoLk and Dattvas, and the | 
retiring of Mr. TyLer out of the course, have alto-| 
gether, tended to renew confidence in the party, and_ 
reinspire them with a prospect of success at the| 
coming election. The tone of the “democratic” 
is as confident as that of the whig presses. 

From the Richmond Enquirer. | 

The New York Morning News, a journal started | 
recently by J. L. O'Sullivan and others, and edited | 
with ability and spirit, thus recapitulates our gains | 
in the seven states that have voted since the numi- | 
nation of Polk and Dallas. | 
Louisiana— democratic gain, 











4,680 | 








of the lone star of the west, nearly the whole of his | North Carolina, . is 9 194) 
remarks being confined to the single question of an- | Indiana, " ‘: 15,693 
nexing Texas to the union; and it he may be consi-| Illinois, “4 si 13,000 
dered a true exponent of the opinions of James K.| Kentucky, ™ a 21,373 
Polk, it is time the people of the United States should | Alabama, " 6,480 
take this Texas question under more serious conside- | Missouri, ot 6 4,000 
ration than they have hitherto done. 

Mr. Turney declared that ifeverany civil commo. Total democratic gain, in seven states, 74,000 
tion should grow out of the agitation of this question,| We will put the above in a tabular form, s'ightly 
he for one would be found fighting for Texas and | rounding the figures. 


/a decided whig increase in both. 


already full ranks of the unconquerable democracy.” 

“It is evident that the popular feeling is running in 
our favor, with a current that will be irresistible in 
November. We are gaining every day, and the 
whigs are losing. Let us then strike with still more 
spirit and force, and the ‘same old coon’ wil! be bu- 
ried in the fall.” 

In is said that figures cant lie, but that, we think, 
depends upon how they are fixed. ‘I'he whigs flour- 
ish quite a different statement, as will be seen by the 
following from the National Intelligencer; 

ELECTION RETURNS. 
Our opponents, here and elsewhere, have made a 


‘great deal of boasting about the falling off of the 


whig majorities at the elections which have taken 
place this year, and vauntingly predict the certain 
defeat of the whig party at the coming election, from 
the diminution, as they allege, of the popular vote in 
its favor. ‘The following table, compiled with great 
care, will show how incorrect are these assertions, 
and how baseless are the predictions drawn from 
them. Whatever error may exist in the subjoined 
statement (we know of none) is in favor of our op- 
ponents. We have not included New Hampshire or 
Rhode Island, because in the first of these there was no 
positive whig, and in the latter no democratic, oppo- 
sition, at the last elections; though, had there been, 
we are of opinion that there would hase been found 
Neither have we 
added Alabama or Missouri, because we have no re- 
turns approaching to coimpleteness from either: we 
know enough of both, however, to be enabled to as- 
sert that the whig cause has gained in the former, 
whilst in the Jatter it has gone near to achieve a vic- 
tory. If these states were added in, we think the 
whig gain, as evinced by the late elections in these 
States, compared with the biennial elections last pre- 
ceding, has not been less than licenty thousand votes. — 
That this is the true mode of calculating, as show ing 
the presen! tendency of public opinion, taust be obyi- 
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ous do every one; and, shen itis remenbered that 
this calculation includes nearly all the strongholds of 
locofocoism, the whigs have no reason to be discour- 
aged, but, on the contrary, abundant cause to rejoice 
in this most deeided evidence of an approaching and 
triumphant victory. 


Majorities, Majorities. 








STATES 1844, 1842, &e. 
Whig. Dem. Whig Dern. 
North Carolina a 3.426 a 4,745 
Kentucky 6 11,781 ae c 8,999 asi 
Louisiana 2 d 325 R e 1,557 
Connecticut f 1.017 4 ¥ J. 1.330 
Viaryiand g 4,793 ‘ * h 639 
Virginia i 864 * eh 
Indiana . “4 kK 2,013 
Illinois lL 9,293 p 7,804 
21,88 1- 9618 13,744 17,868 
9,618 13,744 








Whig 
Whig majority, 12,263 majority, 4,124 
Whig maj’ty at 

preceding elect’s, 4,124 








16,387 Whig increase in popular 
vote since prec’g election. 

We have left the Indiana majority for 1844 blank, 
because, although we are assured that the democra- 
tic majority of the preceding election is destroyed, 
we do not know what is the precise whig majority of 
the present. 

(a) Governor’s vote at each election. (b) Lieut. 
Governor’s majority. (¢) Congressional majorities, 
1843. (d) Election for legislature. ¢e) Governor’s 
majority, 1842. (f) Governor’s majority each elec- 
tion. (g) Congressional election, 1844. 
vernor’s majority, 1841. (i) Election for legislature. 
(j) Congressional election, 1843. (k) Governor’s 
election, 1843. (1) Congressional election. (p) Go-| 
yernor 1842. | 

And now having paraded both hands, we leave our | 
readers to find out the truth—if they can. | 

oe | 
ANTI-TEXAS ‘‘DEMOCRACY.” | 

The “anti-annexation” portion of the ‘democra- | 
tic” party, in the state of N. York, remain earnest | 
in their protest against annexation, though they go| 
for the annexation candidate. 

From the New York Evening Post, ( Loco.) | 
THE PROPOSED JOINT LETTER. 


We publish to-day, as we promised, the joint let- | 
ter which was to have been sent to the persons an- | 
swering the circular. By its positions we are will-| 
ing toabide. ‘They have been carefully considered. | 
Taken with deliberate judgment, they will not be | 
hastily abandoned. 


We ask the democratic electors of this state to! 
read this letter; to weigh its statements; to study its | 
reasoning. We believe it contains uncnswerable | 
truth, and points out the only course consistent with 
their integrity as democrats and citizens. We quar- | 
rel not with those who differ from us. They may be | 
good men and sinccre democrats. We give our own | 
views with the same freedom which we yield to} 
them. Butso far as we are concerned, or our coun- | 
sel can have any influence, we advise our fellow de- | 
mocrats te support the Baltimore nominations with all | 
fidelity, with an energy and earnestness that know no 
rest, and alt the same time set their faces like flint 
against the ‘“‘reannexation of Texas at the earliest 
practicable period,” or the mixing of that question 
with the struggles of party. The letter it as follows: 
** To the democratic republican electors cf’ the state of N. 

‘ork. 

“FELLOW CITIZENS: The present circumstances of 
the democratic party induce us to address you. It 
bas been placed by the Baltimore convention ina po- 
sition of difficulty, from which nothing can extricate 
it but prudence, firmness, and a recurrence to its 
orginal principles. 

“The convention rejected Mr. Van Buren, to 
whose nomination a great majority had been pledg- 
ed, and nominated Mr. Polk, for reasons connected 
with the immediate annexation of Texas, and then | 
passed a resolution, the purpose of which was to, 
p:edge the whole party to the annexation at the earliest 
practicable period. This signifies neither more nor less 
than annexation as soon as itcan receive the forms 
oflaw,and pays no regard to our relations with 
other nations, to the debts of Texas, or to its state) 
i stitutions. | 
“In this position, ought the democratic party at the 





north ta reject the nominations and abandon the con- 
test, or support them, rejecting the resolutions res- 
pecting Texas, and taking measures to counteract its 
tendency? The latter allernative has been wi ely 
preferred. But it ought not to be done silently. On 
the contrary, there is every reason that, upon a sub- 
ject of such magnitude, where apparent acquiescence 


| having equal rights with ourselves. We are for the 











— A a 


might he drawn into precedent, the voice of the are willing to abide by the compromise of our fathers, 
whole party should be made known That we may , We will not obliterate a line.of it. We will not stop 
do our part towards this object, we have united in this ' short of it, but we will not go a step beyond it. No 
address, not merely to make known our own views | threats no reproaches, shall force us beyond it. We 
but to ask the co-operation of our fellow electors, in | stand by the constitution of out country. But when 
measures to counteract the tendency towards imme- | it is proposed to extend that constitution and com. 
diate annexation, : | promise to foreign countries, we take leave to inquire 
“We protest against the resolution, because, ' what sort of countries they are, and by whom inha- 
“It was an unathorised act of the convention. The bited. 
members had received from their constituents no in-| “It is said that the annexation of Texas will not 
struction on the subject. They were elected before increase the number of slaves. If it were so, it would 
the question had been presented to the country.— still increase our connection with slavery. Why 
They were elected fora definite and limited purpose. should we multiply our relations with it, even if the 
If they had authority to. pass any resolutions, they sum total remains the same? If it were proposed to 


4.030 | had none to go farther than to reiterate the old, es- bring under the American flag all the slave commu- 
yo 


tablishe ! well-known principles of the party. They | nities of the world, would iovercome your repug- 
were elected to select candidates for office, not to nance toit, totell youthat the number of slaves 
promulgate new creeds or annex provinces. would not be increased? 

“But if the members of the convention had had; ‘*We are unwilling to give to any foreign slave- 
the authority of a majority of the constituents for | holding nation, these extraordinary and unequal pri- 
its resolution, it would not have bound the minority, | vileges, greater than our own, which our forefathers 
because it was not an exposition of any principle of | gave to their brethren and companions in arms. A 
the party, or of any measure which those principles | citizen of Mississippi, with five slaves, has virtually 
require. as many votes as four citizens of New York. If Texas 

“The authority of party is as limited as its pur-|ever comes into this Union, no one of its citizens 
pose. Men having the same views of the principles | shall have with our consent, more power than a citi- 
of their government, unite for the purpose cf putting | zen of our own state. 
those principles in practice. That union isa party.| ‘But they err, who think that the annexation of 
It is founded on certain general principles, and is li- | Texas will not increase slavery and the number of 
mited tothem. To adhere to them and to concur | slaves. The annexation is pressed upon us by a por- 
in such measures as they require, is the whole tion of the south asa new source of prosperity for 
duty of party men. In all other respects, each may | slave industry, and a new guarantee to their institu- 
act and vote as he judges right, without complaint; tions. Do they not know their own interest better 
from his associates. ‘than we? Political economy and our own experience 

“The democratic party has been in existence from | both teach usa different lesson. Slavery has in- 
the foundation of the constitution. Its principles are | creased in Virginia and the Carolinas since the an- 








(h) Go-' as old as the government, and have since been con-|nexation of Louisiana. Slave breeding is always 


stantly repeated. They are equality and freedom— {commensurate with slave markets. Population ex- 
equal rights to all—no distinction of persons—no | pands with the means of its subsistence and the de- 
special privileges, and no restraint of the individual, | mand for its industry. To increase the market and 
except so far as may be necessary to protect the; the value of the labor, is to increase the population. 
rights of others. We regard every man as a brother | No law of political economy is mure certain. 
: a , . ‘For these reasons we are firmly and unalterably 
strictest accountability of all magistrates and officers ‘opposed to the annexation of Texas, in any shape in 
of what class soever. This isthe democratic creed, | which it has yet been offered to the American peo- 
and the whole of it. The measures of the arty are ple. But we cannot consent tosee whig candidates 
those, and those only, whick these principles require. | elected and whig policy carried out in the general 
So far we hold ourselves bound as party men—but | government. Nor shall that ever happen, if any ef- 
110 farther. ae i _ | forts of ours can prevent it. The great principles of 
“The greatest danger to our institutions arises | our party were never more firmly rooted in the hearts 





| from the tendency of party to engross every public! of 4 majority of the American people than at this 


question. This comes of the selfishness of mere par- | moment, and if the election can be made to rest on 
lisans, who seek to turn every thing to their own | them, we shall assuredly prevail. How shall we se- 
ends. Wesee no more reason for submitting all parate the true issues from the false? Howto re- 
our actions to its control, than te the control of fashion | concile the conflicting wishes and duties which the 
or sects. ; error of the Baltimore convention has created, is 

“When, therefore, 2 convention of party men the question we have anxiously considered. We see 
seck to pledge the party toa measure, not within | no means of doing so, but to support the nominations 
these limits, we look upon the act as of no greater | made at Baltimore, and at the same time promote 
force than the act of any equal number of equally | the nomination of members of congress opposed to 
respectable persons. As an opinion we adopt or re- | this annexation. The president can do nothing of 
Ject it, as we think it sound or otherwise—as autho- | himself if the two houses are of a different opinion. 
rity we disregard it. | To this point, then, we invite your particular atten- 

‘‘For these reasons, though firmly attached to the | tion. You can, if you choose, effectually counteract 
cemocratic party, we hold ourselves not bond as the tendency to annexation, by electing members of 
party men by the resolution of the convention. The | congress opposed to it. You are about to elect thirty- 
resolution itself we consider unwise and unjust. We four members of the lower house of congress, and a 
condemn it, not because we are opposed to the eXx-| state legislature that will elect one member of the 


| tension of our territory, or the admission into our senate. If we might be allowed to counsel you at 


Union of new communities—not that we would not| this crisis, we would do so, and earnestly entreat you 
resist the interference of any Muropean power in ‘ue | not to falter in ycur support of the Baltimore nomi- 
affairs of the new world, a policy to which this/ nations but at the same time to nominate for those 
whole people is devoted, but because; elections no man who is committed to this scheme— 


‘‘l. We have a treaty with Mexico, binding us tc ‘this unwise, unjust, un-American scheme of adding 
‘inviolable peace and sincere friendship.’ Texas is | Texas toour dominions, without even a plausible 
now engaged in war with Mexico, and taking her, | pretext, with indecent haste, regardless of treaties 
we take that with her, breaking our pledge of inyio- | and consequences, with its war, its debt, its slave 
lable peace. It 1s not an act of sincere friendship, to | institutions, and their preponderating political power. 
take to ourselves a country which once belonged to “July 15, 1844.” 
her, which she has never surrendered, and is now It is proper to say that Mr. Townsend who was 
struggling to regain. Our recognition of the inde- | one of the signers of the circular, does not assent to 
pendence of Texas admitted that her forces had | so much of the above letter as refers to the question 
actual possession of the government of that country, | of slavery. 
but it admitted no more. It neither admitted nor | 
denied that Mexico had claims and rights in respect 
to Texas. : 

“2. Texas has an enormous public debt, which 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE ANTI TEXAS CIRCULAR AND THE JOINT LETTER. 
From the time that the “Circular” was published, 


| she is unable to pay, the amountof which is unknown 


and which must either be assumed by us, or left, as 
it n@w is, a dishonored claim upon an insolvent state. 
In the latter case we add nothing to the Jist already 
too great of insolvent or repudiating American 
states. In the former we assume for the Union a 
debt not contracted by it or for it, an act of doubtful 
power and evil tendency. 

**3. Texas is a slave country, and if received with 
its institutions, will claim admission into the Union, 
with its slavery, its unequal representation, and _ its 
requisitions upon the free states. We are not abo- 
litionists, andhave no sympathy with them. We 






the signers of it felt that the purpose for which they 
had intended the ‘‘joint letter’? was already answer- 
ed. Although that was a private communication, and 
therefore not the mode in which they would choose 
to communicate with the public, it has served to 
state the distinction between suppoyting the demo- 
cratic nominees and promoting the annexation of 
| Texas, and to advise those democrats who cannot do 
the latter not to admit the former. 

The reception which it has received has been such 
as to confirm them in their belief, that it was judi- 
cious and well-timed. From all quarters, with very 
few exceptions, they have received assurances of 
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concurrence in their positions. No public man in 
this state, whose opinion is of any consequence, has 
said, or will say, that he thinks the annexation a 
party question, or that the election of Mr. Polk will 
determine anything in relation to it. 

The hopes of the whigs rested on fastening this 
scheme upon usa party question. We have heard 
them say ‘you cannot separate your party from im- 
mediate annexation, if you take Mr. Polk you take 
that; you cannot get your people to see the distinc- 
tion; they will not take the annexation, and for that 
reason Will no&vote with you.” We have replied 
uniformly: ‘‘we can and we will do it—we will 
show our people a way in which they can vote for 
our candidates without sanctioning the Texas 
schemes.”” We think we have done so. We think 
we have persuaded many democrats to vote for Mr. 
Polk, who would as soon cut off their hands as lift 
them for the immediate annexation of Texas. 

If there be any democrat inclined to think our 
course impolitic, we reg him to reflect again. Let 
him call to mind the number of democrats known to 
him to be lukewarm, in consequence of this foolish 
effort to mix Texas with democracy, and ask him- 
self whether we can afford to lose their votes. Let 
him also ask himself, as he values consistency, what| 
other course he would have hadus to take. We 
could not remain silent—silenee was acquiescence. 
If we spoke at all, we could speak only the lan- 
guage of truth and remonstrance.. We could say no 
less than we have said. 

If there be any inclined to object to the confiden- 
tial character of the circular, we beg to ask him ifhe 
would have had it public. That would have been ad- 
mitting the whigs of the whole country to our pri- 
vate consultations. The letter was in its nature con- 
fidential. It could not be otherwise. It was the in- 
itiatory step toa public act—as such it could not be 
public. If made so, the second act became at once 
superfluous. We did not wish to make the whigs 
parties to our own party consultations. No true man 
could wish it. They who violated confidence, and 
published it, were either so simple as not to see what 
they were doing, or they meant to be treacherous to 
the party. It was as if one present at a private mee- 
ting of friends, held to explain and reconcile differ- | 
ences, should publish all that took place, the com- 
plaints, the recriminations, the various plans propos: 
ed. No friend could be capable of it. 

But now as the circular has been published, and 
has had the effect intended by the letter, no motive 


remains for procuring further signatures to it, or | repeatedly and solemnly declared that she would con- 
Nothing remains | sider annexation as war with her. 


publishing those already obtained. 
indeed for ourselves but to explain more at large our 
own motives. That will be done by the letter it- 
self, which had been prepared. It will be published 
because the circular is imperfect without it. It isa 
part of the transaction, and the whole must be taken 
together. lt would have been published sooner, but 
for the absence from the city of some of the signers 
of the circular. We shall give it to our readers to- 
morrow. The replies which have been received 
will not be published, because we do not publish pri- 
vate letters, without permission of the writers. If 
any one desires his own answer to be published, we 
will do it with pleasure. 


It now rests with the democratic electors of this 
state to manifest by some public act their intention 
not to consider the annexation a party question.— 
That being done the state will be safe. It can be 
done by the Syracuse convention that is about to 
meet. It is due to the people of this state, that the 
convention which most nearly represents them, should 
put down the agitators of this Texas scheme. It can 
be done in either of two modes, by declaring ex- 
pressly that the annexation is an open question, or 
by setting forth the questions involved in the contest, 
omitting all mention of this. In one of these modes, 
we trust the convention will show its sense of the 
matter. 

A LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

The following letter from Mr. Clay to two gentle- 
men of Alabama we take from the North Alabamian 
of the 16th instaut. 

Ashland, 27th July, 1844. 

Gentlemen: I have received your favor informing 
me that my views, as disc:osed in my letter from Ra- 
leigh, on the question of the annexation of ‘Texas, are 
misconceived, if not misrepresented in your quarter; 
and that is supposed that | have changed my opinion 
from what it was in 1819. | endeavored to express 
myself in that letter as expliciiy as I could, and I do 
not think now that it can be fairly misinterpreted. 

In 1819, when I addressed the house of representa- 
tives, the executive had negociated the treaty with 
Spain, by which Texas was ceded to that power, but, 
congress had not then given any sanction to the ces- 
sion. I believe now, and I thought then, that the 


concurrence of congress, to cede away any territory 
belonging to the U. States. But congress, by repeated 
acts, subsequently manifested its approbation of the 
treaty; and these acts rendered it as valid and obliga- 
tory upon the United States, as if congress had given 
its assent, prior to the conclusion of the treaty. At 
that period of 1819, Texas, as claimed by us, was 
unpeopled. No hostile incursions had been made in- 
to it by citizens of the United States. In 1825 and 
1827, there were but few inhabitants of Texas, con- 
‘sisting of some colonists, placed there under the au- 
thority of Mexico. At neither of the three periods 
above mentioned had any state or section, in this 
Union, manifested any opposition to Texas compos- 
ing a partof it. I: has been said that Mr. Adams’ 
administration offered to negotiate with Mexico for 
Texas, notwithstanding the existence of a war be 
tween Spain and Mexico, and that it could not there- | 
fore have believed that the acquisition of Texas at 
that time, would have involved the United States in 
war with Spain. Hence it is argued that the ratifi- 
cation of the late treaty could not have compromitted 
our peace. | 
Mr. Adams thought it desirable to obtain Texas. | 
Two foreign powers claimed it. Mexico was in pos- | 
session, and Spain was doing nothing to assert and | 
enforce her claim. Her representative had even gone | 
so far as to stipulate, in a convention, to acknowledge | 
the independence of Mexico, although that conven 
tion was not ratified by Spain. | 
Mr. Adams had a right to authorize the negotia- | 
tion of a treaty for the acquisition of Texas with | 
both or either of the pow@s claiming it. It was na- | 
tural that he should begin with that power which) 
had the possession of Texas. Spain had interposed | 
no obstacle. She had made no declaration that she 
would regard the acquisition of Texas as an act of | 
war. In point of fact. no overture was formally made | 
to Mexico, to purchase Texas, no negociation was) 
opened, no treaty was concluded. Ifa negotiation 
had commenced, or if a treaty had been signed, and 
Spain had protested, the prudent and cautious poli-| 
cy which characterised Mr. Adams’ administration, 
would undoubtedly have prompted him to quiet 
Spain, and accommodate the matter, previous to the | 
annexation of Texas to the United States, and with- 
out plunging’them in war with Spain. How totally dif- 
ferent are al] the circumstances under which, with! 
Mr. Adams’ authority, | authorized the overture to) 
Mexico, from those which attended the recent treaty 
of Mr. Tyler! So far from Mexico being silent, she 





Texas was no 
longer an uninhebited country. It had been wrested 
from the dominion of Mexico by citizens, many of 
whom went armed from the United States. The 
war between Mexico and Texas had not been termi- 
nated by any treaty of peace. Mr. Tyler not only 
did not consult Mexico, but he announced that her 
assent to the annexation was altogether unnecessary. 
And he proceeded to conclude a treaty, embracing a 
large extent of territory, and a numerous population 
not comprehended in the Texas which the U. States 
‘ceded to Spain in 1819. 


In the mean time too, a powerful opposition had 
drisen inthe U. States against the annexation of 
Texas to them. Several states had declared, through 
their legislatures, against it, and others, if not whole 
sections of the Union, were believed to be adverse to 
it. This was the opposition to the measure, which, | 
in my Raleigh letter, I spoke of as a ‘considerable and | 
respectable portion of the confederacy.’ I did not} 
refer to persons but to states or sections. 

Under such circumstances [ could not but re gard , 
the annexation of ‘Texas, at this time, as compromit- | 
ting the honor of my country, involymg it in a war,, 
in which the sympathies of all christendom would be. 
against us, and endangering the integrity of the | 
Union. I thought then, and still believe, that nation: | 
al dishonor, foreign war, and distraction and divi- 
sion at home were too great sacrifices to make for 
the acquisition of Texas. 

But, gentlemen, you are desirous of knowing by 
what policy I would be guided, in the event of my | 
election as chief magistrate of the United States in 
reference to the question of the annexation of Tex- 
as. [do notthink itright to announce in advance, 
what will be the course of a future administration in 
respect to a question witha foreign power. L[have, 
however, no hesitation in saying that, far from hav- 
ing any personal objection to the annexation of Tex- 
as, | should be glad to see it, without dishonor— 
without war, with the common consent of the Union, 
and upon just and fair terms. I do not think that the 
subject of slavery ought to affect the question, one 
way or the other. Whether Texas be independent, 
or incorporated in the United States, 1 do not be- 
lieve it will prolong or shorten the duration of that 
institution. It is destined to become extinet, at some 








treaty making power is not competent, without the 








distant day, in my opinion, by the operation of the 


439 


inevitable laws of population. It would be unwise to 
refuse a parmanent acquisition, which will exist as 
long as the globe remains, on account of a temporary 
institution. 

In the contingency of my election, to which you 
have adverted, if the affair of acquiring Texas should 
become a subject of consideration, [should be govern- 
ed by the state of fact, and the state of public opin. 
ion existing at the time I might be called upon to act. 
Above all, I should be governed by the paramount 
duty of preserving this Union entire, and in harmony, 
regarding it as Ido as the great guaranty of every 
political and public blessing, under providence, 
which, as a free people, we are permitted to enjoy. 
I am gentlemen, respectfully, your obedient servant. 

H. CLAY. 


' Messrs. Thomas M. Peters and John M Jackson. 


A LETTER FROM MR. CLAY ON DUELLING. 

In reply to a letter recently addressed to him by a 
number of the citizens of Fayette and Westmoreland 
counties, Pa. 

Ashland, August }, 1844. 

Gentlemen—I duly received your letter of the 
15th ult. on the subject of duelling, and | appreciate 
fully the friendly, pious, and patriotic motives which 
prompted you to address it to me. Pernicious as the 
practice undoubtedly is, | hope you will excuse me 


| when | say there are other questions, in our public 


affairs, of much higher and of more general impor- 
tance. The victims, or votaries of that practice are 
but few in number, and bear no comparison with the 
immense number of sufferers from the rejection of 
wise measures of national policy, or the adoption of 
those of an opposite character. 

I expressed in strong terms of condemnation, my 
opinion against duelling in a Jetter which I addtess- 
to my constituents, in March, 1824, which is to be 
found in the published collection of my speeches.— 
Again, within a few years past, | gave evidence of 
my strong disapprobation of it, by voting, in the se- 
nate of the United States, for the bill for suppressing 
duelling in the District of Columbia. 

With these proofs of my sentiments, I think gen- 
tlemen, you ought to be satisfied. But you ask me 
whether, if ] were challenged to fight a duel, I would 
reject the invitation? Considering my age, which 
is now past 67, I feel that should expose myself to 
ridicule if | were to proclaim whether | would or 
would not fight a duel. {t is certainly one of the 
most unlikely events that can possibly be imagined, 
and [ cannot conceive a case in which I should be 
provoked or tempted to go to the field of combat.— 
But, as I cannot foresee all the contingencies which 
may possibly arise in the short remnant of my life 
and for the reason which | have already stated, of 
avoiding any exposure of inyself to ridicule, J cannot 
reconcile il to my sense of propriely to make a declara- 
lion one way or the other. 


You have, gentlemen, done me some but not full 
justice, in respect to the affair of the lamented Cilley. 
When I first obtained any knowledge of his diffi- 
culty with Mr. Graves, fdid not then think there 
was the smallest occasion for a combat between them, 
I believed, from the first, that the matter would he, 
amicably accommodated; to that end all my exertions 
were directed. [ did not know that it was not ac- 
commodated, until the day when, and after the par. 
ties went out to fight. On that day I was confined to 
my room by illness, and it was altogether acciden- 
tal, that I obtained information that the parties had 
gone out. But [ was neither informed as to the 
place, or the hour of their meeting. Contrary to the 
impression which you entertain, I did advise the em- 
ployment of the police to arrest the parties and to 
prevent the duel. ‘The constables accordingly went 
out in search of them, but like myself, being igno- 
rantof the time and place of their meeting, they 
mistook the route, aud failed in the accomplishment 
of the object.. If you would read attentively the 
whole of my currespondence with Mr. Wise, to 
which you have referred, you will find that it sus- 
tains the preceding statement. I am, gentlemen, 
with great respect, your friend and ob’t serv’t. 

H. CLAY. 
Messrs. Alex. Plumer, &c. 

We copy from the Mecklenberg N. C. Jeflersoni- 
an, the following letters, in reply to invitations to 
attend the late barbacue of the democratic party on 
the 23d-ult. in that county: 

Washington, June 30, 1844. 

GenTLemen: [am honored by your note of the 
15th inst., tendering to me in the name of the re- 
publican party of Mecklenburg county, an invitation 
to a barbacue at Charlotte, on the 231 of July next. 
| Lregret that my official duties here, compel me to 
decline its acceptance, as strong as isthe inducement 
which the oceasion and the place hold outto accept. 
‘fam highly flattered by the cordiality of your invi- 
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tation, and the grounds on whieh you placed it.— 
There is nothing which I have more at heart, than to 
see restored and placed in the ascendency in their 
full vigor the old principles of the republican ‘party. 
My conviction is deep.and of long standing, that on 
it the duration of our glorious political system de- 
pends. It is that alone which can resist the fata] 
tendency to consolidation, which for many years has 
marked the progress of our government, and which 
has been accomplished by increasing confusion, cor- 
ruption, and loss of confidence, as it approaches 
nearer and nearer to its consummation. It has been 
my destiny to stand in opposition to this fatal tenden- 
cy a large portion of my political life, often under 
the most trying circumstances. If it is ever to be 
arrested it must be speedily done. It will soon be 
too strong to be resisted. Much will depend on the 
approaching contest. Should the republican party 
succeed, and should they in good faith, earnestly and 
early commence the great work of bringing back the 
government to the original principles and policy of 
the party, the hopes of the founders of our political 
system may still be realized, our liberties preserved, 
and our free, popular, federal institutions be ever the 
admiration of the world. But if not. it is to be fear- 
ed, the opposite will be our doom. In conclusion, | 
offer the following sentiment: 

The republican party: May it succeed in the coming 
election, and may its success De followed by the res- 
toration and firm establishment of its original prin- 
ciples and policy. With great respect, I am, &c. 

J. ©. CALHOUN, 
Cherry Hill, July 12, 1844. 

GENTLEMEN: As I set off ina few days for the 
Limestone region of Tennessee, by the advice of my 
medical friends, it will be out of my power to be 
with you on the 23d inst. I beg you to be assured, 
however, that | take a deep interest in the political 
conflict now pending between the two great parties 
of our country, sincerely believing that the princi- 
ples and measures of the whigs would, if carried 


into practice, corrupt the government, demoralize | 


Jarge portions of the people, oppress and impoverish 


eee 





sideration and action at this day, England would 
have as much right to thwart it as she now has the 
annexation of Texas; and she undoubtedly would ex- 
ercise the right if we were timid or foolish enough 
to allow her. 

Let us not be deceived by false appearances. If 
slavery be aw evil, there are other evils more to be 
dreaded by us, and one of these would be unques- 
tionably an interference with the subject so far as it 
is incorporated with our federal system, by a foreign 
government. Butis slavery an evil which England 
wishes to eradicate? Do the principles of religioh, 
or the suggestions of philosophy, teach her to over- 
look the starving condition of her own people, until 
she can teach us that the relation subsisting between 
the white and black races in this country and in 
Texas must be changed or modified? It is more ra- 
tional to suppose that her highest and first object 
would be to feed and clothe her own people, and 
that the anxiety of ber statesmen on this subject, 
leads them to overlook the interest of other nations 
while they are advancing that of their own. 

However this may be, let us do what is right, in 
itself, and necessary to the protection and security of 
our free institutions. The annexation of Texas will 
do no wrong to any other nation. Jt will give our 
Union strength in the same manner that Louisiana 
and Florida did so. In the same manner, also, it will 
extend our agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial resources. 

There are other and equally cogent reasons in fa- 
vor of the annexation of Texas to our Union, but I 
have not the time to trace@hem here, nor is it neces- 
sary; my object in noticing your reference to the 
subject, is simply to assure you, that J deem it now 
worthy of the serious attention of the American peo- 
ple, whose judgment I doubt not will be wise and 





| just. Respectfully, your servant, 
| ANDREW JACKSON. 
P. Moore, and others, committee. 


| Hon. T. 
LETTER FROM MR. ADAMS—EMANCIPATION. 
The anniversary of the West India Emancipation 
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conspiracy ever formed against the liberties of man. 
kind. The dismemberment of the neighboring re. 
public of Mexico, the re-institution of slavery 
throughout an immense portion of her territory, ang 
the purchase or conquest of California, with the ly. 
ing pretension of re-annexing Texas to this Union 
have been and yet are among the profligate and un- 
principled means. An absurd-and preposterous at- 
tempt to pick a quarrel with Great Britain, upon false 
and frivolous pretences, is another. The utter pros. 
tration of the exclusive constitutional power of con- 
gress to declare war—the whole compound budget of 
bluaders and of crimes--the abortive negotiation of 
a treaty of plunder and robbery, which the senate 
had the common sense and common honesty almost 
unanimously to reject—the glaring falsehood by 
which the Texans themselves were inveigled into the 


the deepest dye, are but parts and parcels of the 
agony of slavery, struggling for existence and per- 
— against the awakening conscience of man- 
kind. 

The abortion of slave mongering diplomacy, mis- 
called a treaty, attempted in the last hours of an 
administration detested and despised even by its own 
partisans, is the last act of this knot of conspirators 
against human freedom. Their foul and filthy pur- 
pose has at length been extorted from them. I 1s, 
by an exterminating war, to rob Mexico of her pro- 
vinces and to defend and perpetuate slavery by ope: 
/war against England for undertaking to abolish it 
‘throughout the world. A sell-styled presideut of the 
| United States, and two successive secretaries of state 
of his appointment, have with shameless effrontery 
/avowed, that their project of »holesale treachery, 
‘robbery, and murder, was undertaken and pursued 
|for the deliberate purpose of overreaching, over- 
turning, and destroying the sy:tem of policy of the 
British nation to promote the abolition of slavery 
|throughuut the world. Ihave long foreseen and 
/watched the progress of the two systems towards 
'this issue, and have given formal warning to my 
countrymen of it, by speeches in the house of repre- 





the great agricultural masses, and finally destroy the | was celebrated on the Ist Aug. at various places in sentatives in 1836, 1839, and 1342, by addresses to 


public liberty. 
dient servant, 


GEORGE McDUFFIE., 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL JACKSON. 


Hermitage, June 25th, 1844. 

GentTLemeN: | have had the honor to receive the 
invitation you were pleased to address to me on be- 
half of the democracy of Kentucky, to be convened 
at Harrodsburg on the 12th of July. 

The state Of my health making it impossible for 
me to undertake a journey of that distance, | can do 
no more than thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me, and express my regret that.I cannot have the 
gratification of meeting my democratic friends on 
that occasion. 

The issues involved in the approaching presiden- 
tial election are great and important, and not the 


| by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and at Hingham there was 
(a meeting of 500 in a grove,a pic nic,&c. The 
following letter was read: 

Miss TuHaxter: In declining the invitation which 
[received last summer to attend the celebration of 
the first of August, it was in no wise my intention to 
‘express disapprobation of the celebration ttself.— 
The abolition of slavery in the colonies of Great 
Britain, by the parliament of that realm, was an 
event, at which if the whole human race could have 
‘Deen concentrated in one person, the heart of that 
person would have leaped for joy. The restoration 
‘of eight hundred thousand human beings from a 
‘state of grinding oppression to the rights bestowed 
/upon them by the God of Nature at their birth, was 
of itself a cause of rejoicing to the pure in heart 
throughout the habitable earth. 
only nor the most radiant glory of that day. It was 
the pledge of power and of will of the mightiest na- 


Iam, with great respect, your obe- |New England. At Concord an oration was delivered; my Constituents, in 1837, at Quincy, in 1842, at 


| Braintree, and in 1843 at Dedham, and by an address 
‘signed by 22 other members of congress and myself, 
to the people of the free states at the close of the 
\se sion uf °43—an address falsely charged by the 

forty ball weather-cock hero of Texan annexation, 
‘nullification, and the blessings of slavery, as threat- 
‘ening the dissolution of the Union. 


I have seen the steady and gradual approaches of 
the two systems to the conflict of»mortal combat, in 
all their phases, from the strictly confidential letter 
of Andrew Jackson of 10th December, 1833, to the 
secretary, not governor of Arkansas territory, to 
that consummate device of slaveholding democracy, 
the two-third rule of the late democratic convention 


_at Baltimore, and to the casting down of the glove 
of defiance, by our present secretary of state in his 
But that is not the; letter to the British plenipotentiary, of 18th April 
| Jast. 
i yet to learn with what ears the sound of the trumpet 


The glove was indeed not taken up. We are 


least of them, in my judgment, is the question of tion upon the globe, that the bondage of man shall |of slavery was listened to by the British queen and 


annexing T’exas to our Union. 

On the latter subject, you are aware that my opi- 
nion has been before the public for nearly two years. 
Jt was founded mainly on the importance of that 
territory to our safety in a military point of view: 
and it gives me pleasure to see that the measure is 
sustained by the great majority of those who have 
examined the subject. But it appears that oppost- 
tion to the measure is sought to be justified by the 
supposed right of Mexico, who yet maintains a quasi 
war with ‘Texas, to be first consulted. This opinion 
has been so conclusively refuted by your learned 
Judge Bibb, and other able jurists, that I think it 
has ceased to be a shield for those who oppose the 
acquisition of that territory. The opposition at last 
will be found to rest on no other grounds than such 
as have been disclosed in the British parliament, and 
Mexican consent will turn out to be nothing more 
nor less than permission from Great Britain; and this 
permission, as has been indicated by Lord Aberdeen, 
will be withheld unless slavery can be abolished in 
Texas. 

This is the true question, and it is useless to dis- 
guise it: Shallthe United States fail to adopt a 
measure admitted to be essential to her safety, un- 
less she can obtain the consent of Great Britain, 
who, without any authority, or the pretence of any, 
becomes a voluntary meddler in the matter? 

Texas is as independent of Mexico as the United 
States are, and all who know the true condition of 
the two countries, will admit that this independence 
cannot be altered without the interference of fo- 
reign powers. 

If the question of the annexation of Florida or 
Louisiana to our Union, were reserved for our con- 


‘cease; that the manacle and fetter shall. drop from 
‘every limb; that the ties of nature shall no longer be 
‘outraged by man’s inliumanity to man; that the self- 
jevident truths of our Declaration of Independence 
shall no longer be idle mockeries, belied by the tran- 
scendent power of slavery welded into our constitu- 
tion. It was the voice of the herald, like that_of 
John the Baptist in the wilderness, proclaiming, as 
with the trump of the archangel, that the standing, 
fundamental policy of the British empire was thence- 


the world. 
Well then may the friends of freedom and of man 
rejoice at the annual return of that day. Well may 


‘in mutual gratulation at the return of so blessed a 
day. Well may they come in crowds to cheer and 
encourage one another to contribute, every one ac- 
‘cording to his ability, to the final consummation of 
ithis glorious and stupendous undertaking. My un- 
| willingness to participate in it arose only from shame 
| for the honor and good name of my country, whose 
| government, under a false and treacherous pretence 
|of co-operating with Great Britain for the suppres- 
|sion of one of the forms of this execrable system of 
islavery, has been now for a series of years pursuing 
and maturing a counteraction of the purpose of uni- 
versal emancipation, and organizing an opposite 
system for the maintenance, preservation, propaga 

ton, and perpetuation of slavery throughout the 
earth. 

For the last fifteen years this unhallowed purpose 
has been constantly, perseveringly, and unblushingly 
persisted in, with a pertinacity of exertion and a 
perfidy in the usec of means never surpassed by any 








forth the peaceable abolition of slavery throughout | 


they, from far and wide, assemble and meet together | 


‘her ministers. We are yet to learn whether the suc- 


cessor of Elizabeth on the throne of England, and 


/her Burleighs and Walsinghams, upon hearing that 


their avowed purposes to promote universal emanci- 
| pation and the extinction of slavery upon the earth 


| is to be met by the man-robbers of our own country 


with exterminating war, will like craven cowards 
turn their backs and flee, or eat their own words, or 
disclaim the purpose which they have avowed. That, 
Miss Thaxter, is the issue flung in their faces by 
president Tyler, and his secretary John C. Calhoun. 
And that is the issue to which they have pledged, to 
the extent and beyond the extent of their power, 
‘you and me and the free people of this Union, and 
their prosperity, for life and death, for peace and 
war, time and eternity. 

Shall we respond affirmatively to that pledge? No! 
by the God of justice and mercy! No! My heart 
is full to overflowing, but 1 have no more room for 
|words. Proceed, then, to celebrate and solemnize 
‘the emancipation of eight hundred thousand British 
slaves, whose bonds have been loosened by British 
hands. Invoke the blessing of the Almighty with 
prayer that the day may speedily come when the 
oppressed millions of our own land shall be raised 
to the dignity and enjoy the rights of freedom, and 
when the soil of Texas herself shall be as free as 
our own. Icannot be with you, forage and infirm:- 
ty forbid; but for every supplication breathed by you 
for the universal emancipation of man and the ex- 
tinction of slavery upon earth, my voice shall re- 
spond Amen! From your faithful friend and kins- 
man, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Miss ANNA Quincy THaxter, Hingham. 








Quincy, Wih July, 1844. 
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THE TEXAS PRESS ON ANNEXATION. 
Theg@aivesion Civilian says: ©The annexation fox, 
ver is, we are happy to state, now confined princt- 
pally to the other side of the Sabine. 
ippe, it has been of a much milder type and passed 
off much sooner here than in the United States.— 
olitary and alone, we have until recently held the | 
only pen, a feeble one it 1s true, which has been di- 
rected against this measure, but succor has at length 
come forward, and the large, intelligent, and respec- 
table class of citizens who have stood opposed to the 
measure, are likely to find other and abler advocates 
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change? Who has asked it? Does the president, | 


Wiig 


and expedient forthe public welfare? ‘*Should a 
revision of the tariff, with a view to revenue,” says 
he, ‘become necessary in thé estimation of congress 
I doubt not you will approach the subject with a just 
and enlightened regard to the interests of the whole 
Union. And whilst thus referring to a revision of the 





only tariff, in the contingency of a deficiency of the 











of their opinions. At the outset of the negotiations, 


revenue, he follows with this strong admonitory re- | 


44] 





a part of the rickety machinery intended to efect the 


Like the | whose duty it is under the constitution to recommend | ‘‘restoration,” | could-produce abundant proof from 
_to congress such measures as he shall judge necessary ' 


the paper under the control of.a certain influence in 
this country which it is considered necessary to pro- 
pitiate, in order to produce even a‘hope of that result. 
But [ will not charge honorable gentlemen upon this 
floor with viner than patriotic motives; but unless | 
am much mistaken, the people will, and hold the:n to 
an account for their stewardship. ~ 

The committee assumes (in the face of well known 
facts directly the reverse) a deficiency in the revenue 


it was assumed, with more confidence than the cir- mark: ‘It can, however, never be too oftea repeated, ! and proposes this billas the means by which the 
cumstances warranted, that nine-tenths of the peo- | that the prominent interest of every important pursuit! treasury is to be replenished. ~ But experience has 


ple of Texas were in favor of the measure. 


This of life requires for success permanency and_ stability) shown that the present tariff will afford am ample 


was a mere guess, like the one which gave rise to it, in legislation.” What says the secretary of the tre- | revenue; and even if it did not, experience alsa 


(viz: that two-thirds of the U.S. senate would vote 
for the treaty) and a better knowledge of facts has 
proved that both were erroneous. Its friends here 


asury? 
| ‘Sufficient information has not yet been obtained 


respecting the practical operation of the act of the 


' teaches us that a reduction of duties would only in- 
crease the evil. 
By a reference to the report of the secretary of the 


are astonished to find the opposition to it so strong Q¢th August, 1842, establishing the existing rates of ‘reasury it appears that the revenue from customs, 


and successful. The fact is not to be concealed, that 
frgm all quarters, the evidences are strong and pal- 
pable of a growing aversion to the scheme.” 

The Washington (Texas) Vindicator says: “If an- 


duties on foreign importations, to authorize an ac- | 


curate opinion of the probable results of its different 
| provisions.” And, after referring to the commercial 
Statistics required by law to be made to the depart- 


or the four years following the adoption of the tariff 
of 1828, which was the highest we have ever had, 
averaged per year $30,500,000, For the first four 
_years of the compromise act, by which the duties 


} 


nexation fail, under the favorable combination of ment, he continues. “Butthe undersigned feels bound Were gradually reduced, the average annual imposts 


circumstances in which it was conceived, it is lost to say that, from the examination of reports he has | Were $25,000,000, 


For the four last years of the 


forever, proving conclusively that a higher destiny | caused to be made from the principal ports, and from | Compromise act, when duties were at still lower 
awaits us, than to shrink into annihilation, by being a general view of ourcommerce, after the best consi- | Tates, the annual imposts averaged but $19,300,000; 


merged and lost in the cumbrous, unmanageable, 


deration which he could give to the subject, he has 


_and in in 1842, the last of the preceding four vedrs, 


unwieldy government of the United States—a failure not been able to discover any of the existing duties, when duties were at their very lowest, the imposts 
for which our posterity will, with holy fervor, thank which can be increased with any reasonable prospect | 2ounted to but $13,000,000. 


the God of their destiny, for judging more wisely 
for them than their forefathers did.” 
The Lagrange (Texas) Intelligencer says: ‘*Who, 


of augmenting the revenue.” 
| * * * “Qn the other hand, looking at the sub- 
ject exclusively in its bearings upon the revenue, the 


In the eurrent fiscal year ending on the 30th June, 
, under the existing law, they will not be less than 


| $20,000,000; and for the coming year, from the best 


we ask, were the great movers of the annexation undersigned is not prepared to specify any very im-| estimates that can be made, they will amount to from 
question first in the United States? Was it not those portant rates of duties that will bear reduction, un-| fwenty-three to twenty five millions. From which it ap- 


that hold thousands of acres of Texas lands, Texas 
bonds, treasury notes, &c.? Even one of the starved 
gentlemen has been provided for in the treaty, Mr. 
Dawsun. What induced this?—was it their love of 
Texas? No; but a desire to secure from a few thou- 
sand dollars Jaid out in wild speculation, an everlast- 
ing fortune. This might all be done. and we, per- 
haps, would have been in three years from this, ina 
worse situation than we were three years ago. Every 
working man would have quit his field, bought ne- 
groes on a credit, at three or four prices, and that 
never-failing, floating, gentry speculators, would 
have covered our land as the flies did Egypt.” 

A letter from ‘tan eminent Texan” to the editor of 
the New York Tribune, dated at Galveston on the 
8th inst., says: “1 have always most firmly opposed 
our national suicide, or annexation to the U. States 
or any other country. That Texas is unable to main- 
tain her position is a base slander, gotten up for the 
express and avowed purpose of driving the people 
of the United States into immediate action upon the 
annexation question. It originated with speculators 
—men who, holding a large amount of wild lands in 
Texas, intended to avail themselves of the tempora- 
ry vise in property which would most probably have 
been produced, to sell out and leave the country.— 
Most of them have no permanent interest here.— 
Most of the statesmen in the United States who have 
written or spoken favorably to annexation, have in 
glowing terms denicted the many and great advanta- 
ges which would accrue to the United States, but 


not one of them has ever enumerated the benefits | prosperity; and all the horrors of depression, from | fgets? 
As an independent na- | Which they are but now recovering under the in- | 
tion our course will be onward. Santa Anna has not | Vigorating mfluence of the present tariff, threaten to 


which Texas would derive. 


the power to impede it.” 











SPEECH OF MR. A. R. MLLVAINE OF PA, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE TARIFF. 





DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 
APRIL 29, 1844. 

The bill reported by Mr. McKay, from the com. 
mittee of ways and means, reducing the duties on im- 
ports, being under consideration in committee of the 
whole— 

Mr. Mcllvaine addressed the committee as follows: 

I have no apology to make, Mr. Chairman, for ask- 
ing the attention of the committee to the few arks 
which Ihave to make. The importance of the sub- 
ject under consideration is a sufficient apology; at 
any rate, when I discover that parliamentary eti- 
quette does not require gentlemen to sit here under 
the infliction of a prosy speech. 

I regret, sir, the agitation of the question here. I 
had hoped that this tariff, adopted for the double pur- 
pose of relieving an empty and embarrassed treasury 
and restoring to life and vigor the blasted prosperity 
of the people, would at least have had the privilege 
of a trial; that its merits or demerits (if it have any) 
might be fully developed, and that our action upon 
the subject, if it shall be found that further action is 


less the deficiency be supplied by duties upon other 
articles.” 


* * * * “Assuming (what will probably be 
found to be the case) thatno essential improvement 
of the revenue 1s likely to be effected, at least for the 

present, by an increase of the duties already existing 

or by a reduction of them, it becomes necessary to in- 
quire whether articles now free of duty can, with 
propriety, be subjected toa moderate impost, and 
_whether there are any other means of providing for 
the anticipated deficiency. 


The secretary, then, is clearly of the opinion that 
no alteration of existing duties, at the present will 


| 


increase the revenue; and subsequent experience has | 
. . i 

shown that no increase is necessary; as the present 

tariff is producing revenue sufficient for all the neces- | 


sary expenses of government, and gradually extin- 
guishing the public debt. 

| Do the people require a change! 

We have been in session now nearly five months; 
‘and notwithstanding the hue and cry of repeal was 
raised before the law was perfected, and kept before 
| the people ever since, not a solitary petition has en- 


No one has asked it. 


tered this hall. 
| On the otherhand remonstrance has been piled on re- 
| monstrance since the question has been agitated here. 
| States have sent in their legislature resolves, and pub- 
| lic meetings have been held in various parts of the coun- 
| try in opposition to any alteration of the existing Jaw. 
| ‘Fhe people are alarmed forthe permanency of their 


be revisited upon them, 


“opposed to change? 
every thing else wherever it is presented to the peo- 
ple; and it has been the leading question in all our 
recent contests. 


| of spring throughout the land. 
| And yet the committee of ways and means have 
‘reported this bill. 


Beside, do gentlemen see nothing in the recent 
elections to satisfy them them that the people are 
The tariff question overrides 


It is not confined to the old manu- 
facturing states, but is spreading like the opening bud 





What is the data upon which it is founded? Have 
they called upon the agriculturist, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, (the great productive interest of the 
country,) the officers of the revenue! No. They 
have taken counsel from the British importing mer- 
chants of New York, and looked into British tables 
made up at Manchester for ‘the rates of duty under 
the present American tariff,” which were intended, 


as they are now used here, for the destruction of our 





interests and the promotion of their own. 

Sir, it is unjust and disreputable to American sta- 
tesmen. As it has been very properly designated, it 
isa British bill,—calculated, if not intended, to ad- 
vance British interests at the expense of our own; to 
break up the manufactures of our country and trans- 
fer them to a foreign soil; to deprive the American 


necessary, should be based upon experience and not | citizen of the rewards of honest labor, and give them 
| to the subjects of the British crown. 


upon idle theory. 


| pears that the revenue from customs has fallen with the 
| the reduction of the tariff, and risen with its increase. 
| The one has followed the other as certainly as night 
| follows day, and day thenight. And with these con- 
clusive facts before us, which can neither be 
|controverted nor misunderstood, we are asked 
to repeal a law, which has increased the revenue 
| from thirteen to twenty millions a year, and is pro- 
' ductive of still further increase with the improved 
| condition of the country, and substitute four it this 
| bill, which, from every principle of analogy and the 
| lights of experience before us, must again beggar 
‘the treasury, and cestroy the prosperity of the 
| people. 
As a tariff for revenue, then the present is sufficient 
to provide for all of our necessary wants; and the 
only objection which can arise in any quarter, is its 
| protective feature. And, sir, it might well be supposod 
| that the authority of every president which we have 
j had, from General Washington down to the present 


| incumbent, the concurrent opinion of almost all our 


| leading statesmen, the practice of the government 
| from its first act under the constitution down to the 
_Jast cougress, and the uniform practice of the 
whole civilized world, to say nothingof its be- 
neficial effects upon our whole country, had put the 
question of protection at rest. 

The interests of different sections of our widely ex- 
tended country are supposed to conflict, and that if, 
by a general law, you advance the one, you must ne- 
cessarily depress the other. Now, what are the 


' 
' 
} 





We are now living under the operation of a pro- 
tective tariff, founded in a spirit of compromise, and 
generally satisfactory to a very large majority of the 
people. Its beneficial influence upon the leading in- 
terests of the country is very generally admitted.— 
Business of every kind is improving, or already in a 
fiourishing condition. Agricultural produce is ad- 
vancing from its late ruinous depression, to fair re- 
munerating prices. Labor, which has lately been 
begging at your door, finds constant and ready em- 
ployment at fair rates. Manufacturing establish- 
ments, which were lately closed, and the workmen 
turned out of doors to seek employment in other 
branches of industry which were almost equally de- 
pressed—to depend upon public charity, or sulfer for 
want of bread—are again in full operation. Labor 
is restored to its proper channels; ‘‘the shuttle, the 
ship, and the. plough,” move harmoniously to- 
gether, and the sun of prosperity is again beaming 
upon us; specie it abundant, and our currency is in a 
healthy condition. 

How is itin the south?—the only quarter from 
whence any systematic opposition is heard. Is not 
the reward of capital and labor also increased there? 
Has not the price of cotton advanced fifty per cent 
since the adoption of the present tariff? This is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of increased 
demand. 

By the extension of our manufactures under the 
guarantee of protective laws, in the northern, middle, 
western, and [ may add southern states; by the im- 
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proved condition of the people, creating an increased 
demand for manufactures from the increased ability 
to buy, and increased demand is created for the raw 
material, and agricultural produce of every kind in- 
cluding sugar, rice, and tobacco—the exclusive pro- 
duce of the south. If,thena large majority of the 
people are benefitted by the protective system, and 
the remaining portion, if not benefitted, (a fact which 
our commercial history will not admit,) are not in- 


jured, what principle of compromise or concession 


can, in justice demand an abandonment of the system? 
The cotton grower is benefitted by home consumption 
not onl y in the savining of the cost and risk of expor- 
tation, but by relieving the foreign market of the glut 
and consequent depression of prices, which would na- 
turally follow the exportof his entire crop. 

The increased consumption of cotton manufactures 
amongst us, occasioned by the cheapness and dura- 
bility of the domestic fabric; their substantial tex- 
ture requiring a greater weight of the raw material, 
and the introduction of many new and heavy articles 
of cotton manufactures amongst us, have materially 
increased the aggregate demand of cotton. 

Our cotton manufactures have been substituted for 
many articles heretofore imported from abroad, in 
which the American cotton grower had no interest. 





For instance, nankeens from China, of which we 
have imported five, six, and eight hundred thousand dol- | 
lars worth annually, in 1842 were reduced to the. 
meagre amount of fifty-three dollars. These have | 
been entirely supplanted by the American cottons, | 
and amarket to that extent opened to the southern, 
planter. Hempsheetings have fallen from five and | 
siz hundred thousand dollars a year to one hundred and | 
ten thousand in 1842. The same with mostarticles of | 
flax and hemp manufactures; they have been super- | 
seded by American cotton and hempen goods. | 
These are incidental benefiis. The southern planter | 
is also directly benefitted. Strike off the duty from _ 
cotton, which is three cents per pound, or more than 
Jifty per cent; from sugar, which ranges from sizty- | 
Jive to one hundred and ninety per cent., and Texas, | 
South America, and the West Indies, with their new | 
and rieh lands, would divide our own market with, 
the planters of the south. | 
The north is not directly benefitted by the protec-— 
tion of cotton and sugar. Texian cotton and West. 
India sugar is just as in Pennsylvania and Massachu- | 
setts, as that from South Carolina and New Orleans. | 
And yet the north does not complain. It isa part of | 
our reciprocal system. We are part and parcels of one 
great and common family, aud what directly benefits 
any considerable portion, indirectly benefits the | 
whole. Ane it is only by this enlarged and national 
system, bending immediate individual and sectional 


predilections and interest to the common weal, that cannot increase the foreign demand, a glut would be | Jabor an 


we can expect permanency in our laws, and prospe- | 
rity from their results. 

Again, sir, the discriminations of the British tariff 
are largely in favor of the cotton mwterest. The ave- | 
rage duty pdiki in Great Britain under her “liberal 
system,’’ as some gentlemen here are pleased to call | 
it, on our principal articles of export, exclusive of | 
cotton, is fwo hundred and eighty nine per cent: whilst 
cotton which constitutes nine tenths of all our im-| 
perts to that country, pays but seven anda half per | 


cent.; having an advantage in the Britirh market! mate; and that those states produce 139,788,132 bush- | Leaving of our own produce 


over our other products of tivo hundred and eighty two | 


the American statesman will be, how can that ‘inte- 
rest he best promoted? All experience has shown 
that a reliance on a foreign a. ei is precarious and 
unsafe. Agricultural produce, with the exception 
of cotton, 1s either excluded from or materially re- 
stricted in all the principal markets of the world; 
and cotton must, in the end, share the same fate. 
British India has already-superceded in part the Ame- 
rican supply in Great Britain. The amount of 
India cotton imported into that country in 1839, 
was 133,000 bales, and in 1842, only three years 
after, it had increased to more than 500,000 
bales, or more than one fourth of the average 
American crop; and what assurance have we that 
Great Britain will not,in a few years more, with 
her immense and various foreign possessions, supply 
her entire demands! Hence the necessity of provid- 
ing, as far as possible, a home market for all our 
agricultural products. This can only be done by 
encouraging our manufactures and mechanics, there- 
by creating a community of consumers, as well as 
producers. 

Every member of the community sees the opera- 
tion of this principle around him. A single mechan- 
ic—a blacksmith, a carpenter, or shoemaker—de- 
pends upon his agricultural neighbor for his supplies, 
and produces a market to the extent of his wants for 
the produce of his farm, and every thing else except 
that which he himself produces. It is seen to a grea- 
ter extent in a manufacturing establishment, support- 
ing a number of families, and itis the extension of 
this principle which is sought and obtained by the 
protection of American industry. ) 

The agricultural interests are not less benefitted by 
the protection of manufactures than manufacturers 
themselves. They are mutually dependent upon each 
other. The producer can no more do without the 
consumer, than the cunsumer without the producer. 
The manufacturer and mechanic may otherwise em- 
ploy his capital and labor, but the agriculturist can 
make no use of his land unless he have a market for 
his produce. 

What would the foreign market be worth if it were 
our only reliance? The value of the annual produce 
of the United ‘states is estimated at $2,000,000,- 
000, whilst our average annua! exports for the last 
ten years have notexceeded $100,000,000, or 1-20 of | 
the gross produce, or 1-40 exclusive of cotton, which 
constitutes one-half of our entire exports. Mas- 
sachusetts alone consumes $40,000,000 of the pro- 
duce of the other states—equal to haif our entire ex- 
ports, exclusive of manufactures. 


.- 





If it were not for the home market for our agri- 
cultural produce, it must be sold, if sold at all, at! 
whatever prices it would bring abroad; and as we'! 


the inevitable consequence, prices would fall, and 
ruin would be the end. 


The gentleman from, Ohio, (Mr. Brinkerhoff,) to | 
illustrate the perfect insignificance of the home | 
market, produced by our manufacturing population, 
tells us that the nine manufacturing states, (including 
the great agricultural states of New York and Penn- | 
sylvania,) with a population of 6,761,082, consume 175,- | 
788,132 bushels of grain, estimating twenty-six bush- | 
els to each person, which he considers a fair esti- | 


els, leaving only a deficiency of 36,000,900 to be sup- 








have heretofore received from abroad, may change 
the nature or our imports, but it will not diminish 
our foreign commerce. Our manufactures r@quire 
for their completion many articles which we do not 
ourselves produce, and must necessarily obtain from 
abroad, and by giving profitable employment to the 
people, they are enabled to consume a larger amount 
of foreign articles of luxury and comfort than they 
could otherwise do. This is proved by a reference 
to our imports, from, which it will appear, that 
when domestic industry was best protected, the con- 
sumption of foreign imports was greatest, and that 
our foreign as well as internal commerce is mainly 
regulated by the general prosperity or adversity of 
the people, and not simply by the amount of duties 
levied in our ports. 
The amount of foreign imports consumed in three 

years preceding the adoption of 

the tariff of 1824, was in round 

















pumbers, $172,000 ,000 

Do do in three years 
following that period 180,000,000 
Increase 48,000,000 

Do do in the 3 years 
preceeding 1828 $1380,000,000 

do do following that pe- 
riod 197,000 ,000 
Increase $17,000,000 

Do do in the 3 first years 
of the compromise act $321 000,000 

Do do in the 3 last years 
of that act under reduced duties 289 ,000,000 
Decrease $32,000,000 

And, in 1842, when duties were at 

their lowest point, the amount of 

foreign imports consumed were 
but $88,000,000 





In the present fiscal year, under increased duties, 
our imports will be considerably increased, and will 
fall little if any short of 100,000,000. The amount 
of imports, it is true, is not alone indicative of inter- 
nal prosperity; but with a stable and uniform cur- 
rency, the protective system will as certainly pro- 
mote our commercial, as the other great interests of 
the country. The peop!e will gratify their wants 
to the extent of their means, and whatever promotes 
their ability to purchase, will inevitably increase de- 
mand. This ability is the consequence of productive 
d the development of our great natural re- 
sources which enable us to extend, profitably, our fo- 
reign as well as internal, commerce. 

But the effect of protective duties is not less benefi- 
cial to the real and legitimate ez- 

port commerce of the country.— 

Thus: For the period preceding 








per cent. Now, can there be any injustice in giving | plied by the other states; and that Ohio and Indiana, | For the period following 1824, gross 


to other branches of agricultural industry equal ad- | 


producing 47,009,000 of bushels can supply all their | 


vantages at home which British discrimination has | demands, and have a surplus of 11,000,000 of bush- Deduct specie $21,000,000, forergn 


deprived them of abroad? If foregn legislation gives | 
to the cotton planter advantages over the other great | 
interests of the country, can there be any thing un 
fair in counteracting, by legislation here, this selfish 
and unequal foreign influence? Does notstrict and 
impartial justice require it? All are equally entitled 
to the protection of government, as much from 
foreign laws as foreign navies and armies. This prin- 
ciple is adopted throughout the civilized world. It is 
legitimate, reciprocal legislation. 

How is it with tobacco. That article pays a higher 
duty abroad than most other American products; and 





for the protection of that interest we have for years 
supported an agent in Europe, at the expense of the 
whole people. And yet the amountof our exports | 
in tobacco does not exceed that of our manufactures, 
and scarcely equals the corn crop of my own state. 
Now, we raise no tobacco of any consequence in the 
middle and northern states, and yet we are interested 
in its production, because it contributesto the dis- 
tribution of capital and labor, so indispensable to our 
general prosperity. 

The committee, in their report which accompa- 
nies this bill, assume that the manufacturing interest 
is antagonistic to the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the country. 

Sir, we are.an agricultural people. Agriculture 
is, and must remain for ages to come, the great lead- 





ing interest of our country; and the first inquiry with 


els. Now, sir, without stopping to enquire into the | 
accuracy of the gentleman’s calculation, admitting | 
that the states of Ohio and Indiana disposed of their | 
entire produce, suppose these nine manufactu- | 
ring states did not consume their entire produce of | 
grain, and the 36,000,000 besides from the other 
states, but had to seek a foreign market for their 
produce, what would be the effect upon the gentle- | 
man’s state? Does he not see that instead of going | 
abroad with 11,000 000 bushels of grain, he would | 
meet, in the foreign market, the surplus of the nine} 
manufacturing states; and as the foreign demand | 
would not be materially increased by the suspen- 
sion of our manufacturies, the supply would greatly 
exceed the demand; and as the relation of supply | 
and demand is the great regulator of prices, he | 
would, in all probability, not obtain as much for his | 
entire crop as is now reccived for his surplus of 
eleven millions. Butthe gentleman seems to think, 
that because the home market is not sufficient for our 
entire produce, it is therefore of no consequence at 
all, and should be broken up, and thatif we cannot all 
become consumers, we should therefore all become 
producers. But experience and reason teach us that 
the more extensive the market and varied the pur- 
suits of life, the more prosperous and independent 
are the people. 

How does the protective system operate spon 
commerce? By manufacturing at home, what we 





























1824, our gross exports were $212,000,000 

Deduct specie $28,000,000, and fo- 
reign merchandise $71,000,000 99,000,000 
112,000,000 
exports $259,000,000 
merchandise $80,000,000 101,000,000 
Leaves $158,000,000 

Leaving a balance in favor of the 
latter period of $46,000,000 

For the period preceding 1828, 
gross exports $259,000,000 

Deduct specie $21,000,000, and fo- 
reign merchandise $89,000,000 101,000,000 
Leaves $158,000,000 

For th period following 1828, gross 
exports $228,000,000 

Deduct specie $16,000,000, and fo- 
reign merchandise $51,000,000 67,000,000 
Leaves $161,000,000 

Leaving a balance in favor of the 
latter period of 3,000,000 





Between the first and last periods of the “com- 
promise act,” estimated by the same rule, there isa 
balance in favor of the Jatter period of $12,000,000 
which is, however, more than accounted for in the 
excess of the cotton crop in that period. 
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Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt a comparison long as the people can buy the protected article for. 
between the details of this bill and the present law. | less money than it cost them before the protection | 
The one is tried,and, as far as experience has | was given, they will make fewconverts. It is theory 

gone, it is found to answer all the necessary purpo- 
ses of arevenue measure, and has wrought an im- must always yield. 


rovement in the business and general prosperity of 


the country unprecedented in our history. The oth- | prices, how is the manufacturer benefitted? The an- | 
er is . gp Ks gg gi be i oat ony swer is, by giving permanency and stability to busi- 
class 0 b siypan airy y: ae wag 0 coun oh ‘ness; by excluding inferior and spurious articles from 
a Redan ge forse in maf ong ly Sagres 
ules, enty- +> ket. Justas the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Duncan 
destroy most of the great interests of the country, | obtained an edition of 50,000 copies of his speech for 
beggar the treasury, involve us in ~~ debt, and $10 per thousand, when an edition of 1,000 copies of 
make us “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” to | the same speech would have cost him $1250. The | 
the capitalists of Europe. |extension of the market for any given article neces- | 
But we are told that our present and growing pros- sarily cheapens its production. | 
perity is in spite of, and not consequence of, the pre-| But why withdraw this production from the man- | 
sent tariff. Then it is at least harmless—and whilst yfacturer? If it be true, as is contended on the other | 
it furnishes an abundant revenue, and gives profita-| side, that he alone is benefitted by protection; and it, 


ble employment to capital and labor, it neither crip- ‘pe also true, of which there can be no doubt, that! 


ples the recuperative energies of the people, nor re. the protected article is not advanced in price, but 
tards the onward progress of the nation. But, whilst | cheapened to the consumer, and that no other inter 

it is contended that the almost miraculous change | ect js injuriously affected by it, why, I ask, should 
from deep depression to high prosperity, which has | this industrious class of the community be broken 
followed the adoption of the present tariff, is in no ‘up? They are part and parcel of our common fami- 
wise attributable to that measure, no one has ven- | jy; equally liable for the support of government and 
tured to account for it in any other way; unless, in-\the defence of the country with the other classes, 
deed, it be the gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr. Sli-'! onq equally entitled to the fostering cares and pro- 
dell,) who has said that itis in consequence of the tection of government. And who are they that are 
absence of a National Bank.” If this be the cause, why to take the place and enjoy the advantages of these, 
did it not follow the termination of that bank, and our fellow citizens? The manufacturer of Ewrope.— 
not the tariff of 1842, six years afterwards? |The proposition is to take the bread out of the 








| 





Much has been said here and elsewhere of a pro- 
tective tariff increasing prices—particularly upon 
articles of general use among the mass of the peo- 


mouths of our own industrious and enterprising citi- 
zens, and hand it over to strangers in a foreign land. 


What principle of patriotism or philanthropy or ne- | 





ple. cessity can authorize, much less justify, such an un- 


Sir, I was pleased with the argument of the gen-| atural and crucl policy? 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Wethered) upon this 
subject. Itcan’t be dodged. There it is, you can’t| feels a deep interest in this question of protection; | 
get over it, or around it, or through it. He has|not for the manufactures alone, but as well for the | 
shown you cassimere of his own make for one dollar | agricultural interest. Her grain crop exceeds in| 
and fifty cents a yard, betterthan was ever impor-| value that of any other state in the Union; and ac- 
ted for the money; woollen plaids for 75 cts. tog2 per | cording to the last census report, amounts to upwards 
yard, equal to tle imported at from $2 to $3; Ameri- | of $36,000,000 annually; whilst her entire agricultn- | 
can prints at from 12} to 16 cents, quite as handsome ral produce, by the same report is $68,480 924 
and better than the imported at 25 to 30 cts. But he Her mines produce annually 17,666,146 
might have gore further. And her manufactures 33,354,279 | 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Hud- Annual profits of commerce, at 25 per 
son,) in his very able report from the committee on|_, Cent of capital 
manufactures, has given us tables of prices of differ- Forests and fisheries 
ent articles of American manufacture, before and 
since the adoption of the present tariff, from which | 
it appears that 
Brown shirting which cost 

in 1341, S3cts. sold Jan. 1, ‘44, for 5icts. 


Pennsylvania, the state which ], in part, represent, | 





10,593,368 | 
1.238.938 





j 
| 


Making a total of $ 131,033,655 





Recapitulation—Produce of soil and labor $87,000,000 | 
- of manufactures 


andcommerce 44,000,000 | 


re do. 63 do. do. is , are ; 

** Sheetings 72 ~— do. do. 73 From which it appears that even in the great man | 
s do. do. 93 do. do. 9. ufacturing and commercial state of Pennsylvania— | 
wt do. do. 7 do. do. 63 third only in the extent of her manufactures, and se- | 
** drillings do. 9! do. do. 8! cond in her commerce—her agricultural interest dou- | 
** jeans do. 14 do do. 9! bles them both. Hence it is, that the farmers and; 


Every article having fallen in price, notwithstand- Mechanics and laboring men of the country, are thun- | 
ing cotton and wool, of which they are formed, has “ering at your doors in opposition to this bill. They | 
at the same lime risen in price at least fifty per cent. 


| which he fixes himself.” 
| facturer this control over the farmer with this boast- 
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vestment and employment; and as agriculture would 
be the last plank of the wreck, it would have to sus- 
tain it all. The inevitable consequence would bea 


against practice: and where they do not agree, theory | i Paar production, and a corresponding de- 
creased demand. 


But the question is asked, if protection reduces | OUT surplus produce must necessarily be sent abroad. 


The home market being destroyed, 


emand or no demand, there it must go, until the 
prices of property and labor here should become re- 
duced to a level with those with which they would 
have to contend; and even below their present level, 
for the greatly increased supply which we should fur- 
nish, if admitted at all into foreign ports, without 
any corresponding or increased demand, must reduce 
prices there. Then, rHen, if the American people, 
with a government of their own creation, and admin- 
istered by their will, can be reduced to such a depth 
of degradation and dependence, may we realize the 
‘‘benefits and blessings” which have been promised. to 
follow the reduction of the value of property and la- 
bor here, to the hard money and pauper labor stan- 
dard of the old world. Then if the American char- 
acter be not entirely destroyed; if the energies of the 
people be not, from long suffering, dead; may our 
manufactories creep into a miserable and sickly ex- 
istence, with no other protection than that which 
misery and degradation affords. 

We have, for years past, exported but little agri. 
cultural produce, for the reason that the home mar- 
ket has been better than the foreign. It is only in 
times of scarcity abroad that we can export any con- 
siderable amount to European ports. But the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Steenrod,) treats this 
question as if our manufacturers controlled the mar- 
kets of the world. He has told us that the manufactu- 
rer, after charging the consumer extravagant prices, 
for his products, ‘‘gives to the farmer arbitrary prices 
What gives to the manu. 


ed ‘foreign market” before him? Why don’t he 
send his produce abroad, if the foreign be so much 
better than the home market? If our imports are re- 
stricted our exports are not. If there have been any 
alterations in the tariffs of other countries since the 


| adoption of ours, they have been in our favor rather 


than to our disadvantage; but still the home market 
is best; and it is only when the supply so far exceeds 
the demand, as to reduce prices to the exporting 
point, that any of our produce is sent abroad. And, 
on the other hand, when the demand exceeds the 
production, we become importers instead of exporters 
of agricultural produce. Hence we have seen that in 
seasons of scarcity we have imported large amounts 
of grain from Europe and potatoes from Nova Scotia. 
Commerce, like water, will find its level; and though 
that level may be varied by natural advantages and 
legislative enactments, it cannot be destroyed. 


“very state in the Union is benefitted, directly or 


| indirectly, by the market which our manufactures 


afford. Sf the agricultural productions of the western 


states did not enter directly into the consumption of 


the manufacturing states, still they are benefitted by 
that consumption. In addition to their own, thrown 
into the southern and foreign markets, they would 
meet the produce of the consuming states which now 
does not enter into competition with them. Instead 




































see that with the destruction of the manufacturing | 
Again; interest, they must lose the only reliable market for | 
Leather which costat Philadelphia in 1841, 31 ets. their vast agricultural produce. Sir, I know and 
feel what I say. lam myself a farmer, and have 
earned my bread by the sweat of my brow; and | 
know that with us the manufacturer is the very life- 
spring of agriculture, and so the people understand 
it. T presented, along with many others, a remon- 
strance from my own neighborhood, (in which is a 
| forge,) signed by more than a hundred persons, nine- 
tenths of whom are farmers, mechanics, and laboring 
}men;and this is the character of the remonstrants 
generally against any reduction of the present tariff. 
|They are not the “wealthy manufacturers,” upon 
i'whom gentlemen have heaped so much unmerited 


abuse, but the bone and sinew of the country. 
Sa ' 
| The manufacture of iron alone in Pennsylvania 


‘amounted, in 184], to nine and a half millions of 
|dollars; employing 16,664 workmen, and, including 
|their families, supported 83,320 persons; creating a 
market for nearly $6,000,000 of agricultural produce 
and manufactures, including about $100,000 of to- 
bacco, besides a large amount of sugar and rice, to 
the no small benefit of our southern neighbors. 


per Ib. sold Jan. 1844, for 24 cts.; at Baltimore, in 
1841, 295 cts. per lb. sold Jan. 1844, for 233 cts. 

Common glass tumblers which cost at Boston and 
New York, in 1841, $1 20 per doz., sold Jan. 1844, 
for 68 cents. 

Molassess, which cost at Boston and New York, in 
1841, 25 cts. per gal. sold Jan. 1843, for 23 cts. 

Axes, which cost at Philadelphia, in 1841, $15a16 
per dozen, sold Jan. 1844, for $11a13; Scythes, 
1841 $9 50 per dozen, sold Jan. 1844, for $8a9. 


Shovels and spades, which cost at Philadelphia, in 
1841, $6a7 50 per dozen, sold January, 1844, for 
g9a7 20; collee mills, which cost at Philadelphia in 
1841, $5.65 per dozen, sold January, 1844, for $4 50; 
cut nails which cost in 1841, $5 25 per cwt., sold 
January, 1844, for $4a4 25; hollow ware, which 
cost in 1841, $67 50 per ton, sold January 1844, for 
$55; American refined iron, which cost at Philadel- 
phia in 1841, 935 per ton sold January, 1844, for 
$67 50; [English refined iron, which cost in 1841, 
$95a90 per ton, sold January, 1844, for $72 50 
a77 50; English common iron which cost at Phila- 
delphia in 1341, $75a80 per ton, sold Jan. 1844, for 
$60a62 50.) 

Now these and many other articles which have 
fallen in like manner, all enter largely into the con- 
sumption of the farmer, the mechanic, and the labor- 
ing man, and present an argument in favor of the 
tendency of the protection to reduce prices of domes- 
tic manufactures, which all the speculative theory of 
the world cannot controvert. 

Gentlemen may talk about protective duties being 
paid by the consumer, until the end of time; but as 


In my own district, a single county, although es- 
sentially agricultural, there is a capital invested in 
manufactures, exclusively of the trades, of one and a 
half millions of dollars, employing 2,375 workmen, 
and, with their families, 9,500; and creating a mar- 
ket for agricultural produce at our very doors tothe 
amount of $400,000. 

Now, sir, destroy this market created by the ma- 
nufacturers of the country, and you bring the vast 
amount of agricultural produce which they now con- 
sume into direct competition with your own. All 
this capital and Jabor must seek other channels of in- 





of Massachusetts consuming $40,000,000 of the pro- 
| duce of other states, she would have a surplus to send 
labroad; and so with all the manufacturing states.— 


| The produce of the south—cotton, rice, sugar, and 
| tobacco—as | have already said, meets with an ex- 
'tensive and profitable market in the north; and the 
| north, in turn, supply their sister states with such ar- 
| ticles of their produce as their tastes or necessities 
| require. Thus the whole people are profitably em- 
| ployed, each ministering to the wants of his neigh- 
| bor, and receiving in turn, reciprocal advantages.— 
The great machine of society moves steadily and 
harmoniously on, every part necessary to a perfect 
whole, and the whole giving value to the parts. 

It is only by a proper distribution of capital and 
labor, creating a demand commensurate with supply, 
as far as practicable, and producing within ourselves 
the elements of profitable exchange, that we can be 
prosperous or independent. So long as we depend 
upon foreign markets, regulated by foreign legisla- 
tion, for the sale of our immense and rapidly increas- 
ing produce, so long will we be slaves to foreign 
power. 

Sir, I rejoice that the vacillating policy of our 
government, which has been long crippled and re- 
strained the energies of the people, has had its day. 
The great mass of the people are rallying to the-sup- 
port of the protective system; and we may expect to 
see the tide of properity, which is invigorating every 
department of industry, and bringing joy and gladness 
home to every fireside, roll on until it sweeps from 
our land every dollar of debt, either state or national. 
When “PROTECTION AN® NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE, 
IDENTICAL AND S¥NONYMOUS,” shall head the page of 
our country’s glory. 
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- - tm pascal ' : i4 es Tt fT. i; mers are Wh Want Gr HA 
Businass REVIEW. The receipis at the custom houses | Tae ~ ag are a pay : duty of ~ per 
of the principal cities, con. iime to be exceedingly heavy, ps ie iney i ou h uid up shane own and a 
indicating that our importations of the year will be very a sad “ age en i “dine <* at ep tan sea 
large. It was hardly expected that the heavy rate of a ; y Fre em or siding of es rs {heir mar et 
imports of the first SIX months of 1844, would be main not be ae at the very ume woben t ey are in most 
Sue A aeg pt - ‘auti ieee os ore Oronn te aspect of foreign trade, we turn with heart 
ugust, the 0 uti j . . ’ . 
‘Vaark eicsidsdl liaiie weed ‘aics: beta "al get saga cae pane ao} peattee to wiltiess the appearance of the home 
hundred and forty thousand dollars! '!he proceeds of i le,—the true basis of American independence of 
five valuable cargoes were to be added to that amount | E¥UrPe. Every thing looks cheering, promising. and 
during the residue of the month. At this rate the reve-  Soceamog = es of trade are vey Serum any 
nag ot the Union, for the yew 1844 wil, exceed thry | (OFmet year. The railroads and ennats exhibit subaan- 
tons 0 ars! zences s g: _COrE cer 
That is all very comfortable for the public treasury,— | *@.again actively employed in all directions. Life is 
capital evidence of ample weys and means for the po- | “iffused throughout all the ramifications of trade, and 
verimnent,=—conclusive proof, One would think, to every com fort contributes a smile toevery countenance. The 
mind, that the American tariff of 1842 is not-quite as debtor, the victim of former misadventure, 1s the prin- 
prohititory in its provisions as some of our statesmen cipal exception. His is a toilsome and anxious task 
predicted it would be. It vindieates, in short, by de- | Ye" but even with him the prospect is lit up by many a 
inonstration, the superior foresight of the advocates of | Cheerful ray of hope, though far in the perspective. 
the tariff, by realizing more than. their predictions of its 
fitness for producing revenue, as well as for pretecting 
home manutactures. " 
But let us not forget, that if our revenue goes up, cor- 
respouding obligations are incurred. ‘The goods we im- firmer however. 
port have all to be paid fur. Happy is itfor us that we Havre August!. The stock on hand consists of 1,200 
have had the tariff to setsome bounds to the extent of | bales Sea Island, 31,800 Upland, 51.200 Louisiana, Ala- 
Impertations. What amount of goods would have been | bama, and Tennessee, and 10,000 of other kinds—total 
precipitated upon us if we had allowed “free trade” its | 132,000 bales. Sales have been effected to some extent 
full sway, who can tell? If all handsare startled by | ata small advance on furmer rates, and the market is 
the amount we see arrivingin spite of the “black-tariff,” | firm. 
—in spite of its “prohibitory exactions,"—jts home va- 
Juation, and cash pavmenis,—:f these were all laid aside, 
and if more than half the goods the Europeans chose to 
send us were again admitted free of duty, what amount 
they would put us in for, we may only conjecture. That 
snene® PREHENNG Fe pite of all these precautions, for us} -Brrvisn corron manufactures. In the exports of 
fined 1O: pay tor, ie. prey clear, Within the twenty | British cotton manufactures in the first six months of the 
days from the Is: to the 20:h_ inst. the value of goods! present year, as compared with the corresponding pe- 
eres 6h ee Lis ded 35 .{".000, exclusive ofthe riod of 1843, there is an increase in plain calicoes of not 
phil i above alluded to, and besides $47,500 in| less than 26,404,050 yards—the shipenssite: banera Sonn 
Tis is sds Seed he, ath ait ; : pty ot vards; of printed and dyed calicoes, the ex- 
row Is this heavy importation to be paid for? | ports from January to the end of June last, were 152,- | 
The “GREAT REGULATOR.” (we take specie to be the) 050 368 yards, an increase over the exports of the same 
most efficient yet discovered) feels the impulse, and be-| period of 1843, of 6,785,249 yards, 
gins to operate as a corrective. “The tide sets out, and , 
coin to the amount of nearly one million of dollars has | CoPrs. The Devenport, lowa, Gazetté of Ist August, 
gone out by the packets and steamers from New York | S2ys that “the wheat crop in that county under ordinary 
within the last month. The Ville de Lyons, took out $65,- | Circumstances would have been unprecedented, but the 
000. The New York money market is proportionably | late heavy rains have caused rust to injure it, so that it | 
affected; the banks lake the hint, begin to restrict, and | cosine on oa more naga an overten ag ass 
now demand six, andin some Cases as high as seven!) WMO cut their wheat early rescued it trom rust, but much | 
per eent. for accommodations, though short Bh 00s pa- | of that left until fully ripe was scarcely worth the cut- 
per is sought for at five and even four and a half. The. 9g-” 





Cotton. Prices have been but slightly affected here by 
the last intelligence from Europe—we see no change 
worth noting since our last quotations. The market is 


Corron manuracttrrs. In England there are 1,075 
cotton factories, employing 182,243 hands; in Scotland 
| 159 factories and 32.580 hands; in Ireland 28 factories 
and 4,011 hands. 
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crops now coming in, create a demand for money,— Ris nm : om ; 
chil Getensed confidante in the Value of stocks is also | ANAL TRADE. The tolls on the North Branch, (Penn- | 


meoeee ats Pipa reson Pade sylvania), canal, up fo the Ist instant, show an increase 
evinced, and investments are making to a considerable | over the hecrenphadine period of last year, of more than | 
amount. a = 0G 
| fifty per cent. The Danville Democrat remarks that | 
In the mean time, the prospect of paying for impor: | this fact shows the amount of business done on this im- 
tations by shipping our products, 18 very discouraging.— | portant worl, ia consequence of the renewal of the iron ' 
Flour and bread stuffs are abundant and cheap in all | busines in various places along the line, which may be | 
parts of the world. American flour js selling in bond, | | 
at Liverpool, at discouraging prices, seldom equal-| tariff 
ed in the English market. American provisions, of | 
which cons‘derable went to England last year, have fal- 
len off in price, and no longer invite shipments. Ships, 


solely attributed to the beneficial effects of the ee 


Bequests. Amos Choate, Esq.. of Salem, Mass., has | 
left $5000 to be invested-for the support of the insane | 
for want of freight, are taking in hay, to fill up with.—| Poor of that city, $1000 to the North Church Sunday | 
Bills on London 1093; on France 5.25. School, and the same amount to the poor of that society. | 

One question is, what are we to do with our immense é; 
crop of bread stuffs this year? Exngland virtually ex- AN EARTHQUAKE is said to have been felt along the | 
cludes it from her ports by the ingenious “sliding scale.” sound shore of Connecticut, a few qaays since. 

er own Crops are superior this year, and she will want ' ; 
but little Fare ebad Brom Ireland, aa a ge ffteen Deatus. At Philadelphia, the week before last 137, of | 
millions of acres under cultivation, England contrives | which 43 were under one year, 15 were persons of color, | 
to exact out of its half starved population, nearly half! 14 died of consumption—during last week 104, of which 
the bread stuffs she has to import. The annexed table | 23 were under one year of age, 20 were persons of color, 
will show ihe amount furnished by Trelaed during the last | 16 died of consumption, Al Baltimore 54, of which 16 
four years. compared with the amount imported trom all| Were Under one year, 15 were free colored and 2 slaves; 
other countries: 9 died of consumption. At Charleston, S. C. during the 


bei otcale . Aier thenal ate @ sa week before last, 6 white adults and 2 children, 5 color- 
Corn, grain and flour tmported into Great Britain from) oq adults and 4 children—total 17. 
Ist January 1840, to 1843, 


Qrs. imp. frm Ireland. qrs. total imp. Reduced to bu. 





Missourt—Flection. ‘The electioneering in this state, 
o 


1540 2 327,782 6,318,304 56,864,736 is somewhat peculiar. Their five representatives to con- 
154] 2,856,525 6 542,406 59,88 1,654 gress are to be chosen, but as the legislature refused to 
1542 2,083,609 5,806,607 52,260,273 recognize the authority of the law of congress in regard 
1343 2,721,300 4,167,823 37,610,407 to dividing the state into congressional districts, they are 


The highest quotations for flour in England do not 
rule higher than $7,75, and it is ascertained by an ac- 
count of actual sales, that flour cannot be shipped at 


to be clected as heretofore, by general ticket. As the 
whigs profess to believe that this is not now a legal me- 
thod of electing congressmen, they refuse to nominate 
these rates, without a loss of 50 or 60 cents per bbl. We | candidates, and suffer the election to go by default.— 
annex on account of actual sales recen:ly made. Their opponents are divided, however, and have two 
400 bbls. flour were bought in New York at $4 31!) tickets of their own, one of which they designate “ The 
Aimounting to $1,725 00| Hards.” the other “The Softs,” derived from the “hard 
Insurance, freight, duties, dockrates, cartage, money” notion. One of those parties (the hards) .is 
cooperage, postage, interst Commission, 4 friendly to the re-election cf Mr. Beyton to the United 
per cent. guarantee, &c 6| States senate, whose present term expires the 4th of 
————_ | March, 1845. The softs, 2re opposed to his re-election 

$3,365 76| and long dominant influence in the state. The “hards” 

3 8.100 00| were in majority in the loco state convention, and made 
——— | a!! their nommations accordingly. ‘The “softs” nomina- 


1,646 7 


Cost in England 
Sales of 400 bbls in Envland at $7 


~ 
‘ 


Loss $265 76] ted a full ticket for governor, senators, and delegates in 
Making a loss of over 50 cents a bbl. opposition. Judge ALLEN, an independent candidate, 


runs against the regular nominated candidate for gover- 
nor, and is supported by the “softs,” and generally by 
the whigs. He is beaten however by Mr. Epwarps, the 
regularly nominated Bentonian candidate, 

The congressional ticket of the “hards” sticceeded, but 
one of the candidates on it, Mr. Parsons. died just before 
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, Put, sa\ these theoris &,wecan send to other countries 
besides England. Well, suppose We try a few ports.— 
Will you stop at Dantzic—wheat there js 35 cents per 
bushel. At Hamburg, it is 36 cents. At Odessa, 30 
cents—while in New York, it ran ces from 85 to 87 cents, 
aud that too when the supply is unprecedented. 
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the election, too late to substitute another candidate, 





i 
sequence of which Mr. Simms, the leading candidate 
on the ucket of the ‘‘sotis,” is cleeted. 

‘The loco majority in the last legislature, was sizty one, 
9 in the senate, and 52 in the house. 

The senate, is composed of enly 33 members, of whic} 
one third were to be elected on the fifth, besides one cr 
two vacancies to fill. The body will now be composed 
of twenty-five locos, and eight whigs. 

The house, consisting of 100 members, stood last ses- 
sion 76 locoz, to 24 whigs. The whigs have succeeded 
in electing 45 members, and five or six of the “softs” 
are elected. Lewis and Carroll counties each have one 
tie. Of course there will be a scramble for as¢endancy 
in the house. 


Constitutional convention. Besides the usual elections 
a vote was taken at the same time on the question, whe- 
ther to elect delegates to a convention fur amending the 
constitution of the state. The majority in favor of the 
convention is about 14,000, 


Tennessee. Although no other election is to take place 
but that of presidential electors, in this state this year, 
their state elections being biennial occuring next year, yet 
in no state of the Union does there appear to be more 
activity in electioneering, than in Tennessee. The can- 
didate of one of the parties being of this staie, (Mr. 
Pox) his political friends of course feel themselves 
bound to do their utmost, if for no other motive than for 
state pride. Their opponents. on the other hand, hav- 
ing recently returned from a triumph over that very can- 
didate in a gubernatorial contest, feel themselves equally 
bound to maintain their position, sew that he is un- 
expectly battling them from a more eevaied position.— 
Immense mass meetings, numberrng untold thousands, 
assemb'e at the call of their respective prominent men, 
and a fair canvass appears to be carried on. Each side 
expresses the greatest confidence. 


Indiana. The senate, strange to say, is again equally 
divided, 25 to 25, as it was last year. The house, which 
last year had a majority of ten locos, has now a majori- 
ty of ten whigs, reversing the 55 to 45. ‘The aggregate 
vote shows the parties to be closely divided, and leaves 
the result of the electoral election fairly in coubt. 

Iowa. The locos have elected about 53, and the whigs 
29, to the legislature,—leaving parties nearly as they 
were in the last legislature. 


Ponirical, MEETINGS. Amongst the vast number, we 
have room ouly to notice the following: _ é‘ 

August 14th--Whig meeting at Zanesville, Ohio, there 
were prepared for the table—fiftv hams; thirty lambs; 
three fine beeves; ten barre!s of flour; three barrels of 
crackers; four hundred and twelve pounds of cheese. 


August 15—Great “democratic” mass convention at 
Nashville, Tenn., at which their candidate, Mr. Poi, 
was present,—numbers estimated by their opponent: at 
6 or 7000. The Hon. Cave Jonson presided, with 
twenty vice presidents. Gen. Cass and Mr. NoRvELL, 
of Michigan, Mrenvitie, of New York,and MarsHatt, 
of Kentucky, were amongst the orators on the occasion. 

August 21st—About 5000 whigs assembled at Wood- 
bridge, N. J., and were acdressed by Hirain Katchum 
and J. Hoxie, of N. York, and Mr. Van Dyke, of New 
Brunswick. 

August 21st—Between 2 and 3000 whigs assembled a 
Richmond, Ohio, and were addressed by Thos. Ewing, 
and others. 

August 22d—A whig mass meeting assembled at 
Winchester, Va., at which it is said from 10 to 15,000 
persons were in attendance., The festival continued for 
two days, and was characterised by Virginia hospitality. 
Amongst the orators were Reverdy Johnson, of Balti- 
more, A. H. Stewart, M. C., of Augusta, J. Janey, of 
Loudon, A, Hunter, of Jefferson, &c. 

The locos were to have a meeting at Winchester on 
the 29th inst. 

About 2,500 persons of whom 500 were ladies, attend- 
ed the Whig Mass Convention at Suffolk, Nansamond 
county, Virginia, and were addressed by colonel S. 
Watts, colonel Meredith, R. F. Daniel, and William 
Smith. : 

About 8 to 10,000 whigs assembled at Aurora, Erie 
county, New York, at which Carols Emons presided. 
Francis Granger, William A. Mosely, H. T. Stow, and 
others addressed the meeting. ane 

The greatest meetings we have accounts of this week, 
were those at Nashville, Tennessee; that of the Locos, 
held on the 15th-—and that of the Whigs on the 22d— 
numbering according to accounts, from 15 to 25,000 per: 
sons at each, and that of the Whigs held on the 26th inst. 
at Albany New York, at which they claim to have had 
50,000 present. Mr. Webster and Mr. Berrien addressed 
the meeting. 


Sanrrary. Dr. Dalton, of the Lafayette Sentinel La. of 
the 17th says, he was called to a case of decided yellow 
fever that day. Accounts from Vera Cruz state, that 
the yellow fever has subsided considerably at that place. 
Some cases of yellow fever have occurred at N. Orleans, 
and absentees are cautioned not to return yet. 


Ratrroaps. The Central railroad, in Michigan, is 
completed to Marshall, the future capitol of the state.— 
The cars have been running some days. ! 

The London and Blackwell railroad, 33 miles long, in 
the week ending August 3d, carried 125,249 passengers. 
The receipts for which were £3,649 15s or nearly $8,000, 
the average charge being 6} cents for each passenger.— 
On this line which has cost over $250,000 per mile, the 
low rates are eminently successtul. 
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